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Poetry. 


THE PRESS. 
BY EBENEZER ELLIOT, THE CORN-LAW 
RHYMER. 
“* God said—*‘ Let there be light 2” 
Grim darkness felt his might, 
And fled away ; 
Then startled seas, and mountains cold, 
Shone forth, all bright in blue and gold. 
And cried—“ ’Tis day! ’tis day,” 
‘Hail holy light!” exclaim’d 
The thundrous cloud that flam’d 
O’er daisies white; 
And lo; the rose ia crimson dress’d 
Lean’d sweetly on the lilly’s breast; 
And blushing, murmwred—“ Light 
Then was the sky-lark bern, 
Then rose the embattled corn; 
Then, floods of praise 
Flowed o’er the sunny hills of noon ; 
And then, in stillest night, the moon, 
Poured forth her pensive lays, 
Lo, heaven’s bright brow is glad ! 
Lo, trees and flowers all clad 
In glory bloom! 
And shall the mortal sons of God 
Be senseless as the trodden clod, 
And darker than the tomb ? 
No, by the mind of man, 
By the swart artizan ? 
By God, our sire, 
Our souls have holy light within, 
And every form of grief and sin 
Shall see and feel its fire, 
By earth, and hell, anc heaven, 
The shroud of souls is riven! 
Mind, mind alone, | 
Ts light, and hope, and life and power! 
Earth’s deepest night from this blest hour, 
The night of minds is gone! 
“* The Press!” all lands shall sing, 
‘* The Press, the Press we bring, 
All land’s to bless : 
O, pallid want! O, Jaber stark; 
Behold, we bring the second ark ! 
The Press! The Press! The Press!” 


LEND A HAND, 

BY R. CHILTON. 
Heed the words, thou man of wealth ! 
Bring back the fading hue of health 
In the poor man’s sunken cheek— 
‘Thou art strong, and he is weak, 
He hath neither gold nor land: 
Help to raise him—‘ lend a hand.’ 


Heed the words, thou poor man ?—thou 
Who livest by thy sweating brow ; 

Ifa sinking brother need 

Thy agsistance, give him heed; 

Thou may’st better understand, 

What his woes are; ‘lend a hand.’ 


Hear the words, O thou in whom 
The softer virtues live and bloom, 
If an erring sister claim 

Aid and pity in her shame, ' 
Spurn her not, but take thy stand 
On higher ground, and ‘iend a hand.” 


Swearing. 

The statute law of England has made pro- | 
fane swearing a fineable offence, tu the am-, 
ount of one shilling for the first, two shillings | 
for the second. class, and five shillings for gen- 
tlemen. 


; Monk, about the year A.D. 300. 


AGRICULTURAL POTTERY MACHINE.---Figure L. 


It is well known that draiaing is a most 
important improvement in modern agricul- 
ture, but there is much difficulty experieuced 
in regard to the price and suitableness of ma- 
terials adapted for this purpose. 
pipes of clay material, are undoubtedly the 


best and most convenient for building drains, | 


but in the celd winters of our Northern States 
it has been found that they are much affected 
by frost expanding the seams which are neces- 
sarily moist, and not only the seams but the 
bricks, which thereby crumble and moulder 
and soon choke up the drain. 

But if this is ajust objection to the use of 
tiles, clay pipes and curved bricks for drains 
in the Northern States, it cannot be an objec- 
tion to their use in the Southern and Middle 
States, and itis to call the attention of our 
Southern agriculturists to the importance of 
this subject, that we have taken the pains and | 
been at the expense of getting up these en- 
gravings. 


Bricks and | 


Figure 1, represents the side elevation of a 
| machine invented by Mr. Isaac Laslet:, of 
; Farnsborough, England, which is for the pur- 
| pose of moulding tiles and pipes and other 
| plastic materials, It consists of a suitabte 
| frame work A A, on which two parallel cham- 
bers B B, are supported at a height suitable 
for carrying on the manufacture ; these cham- 
bers are fitted with pistors q, one on either 
end of a piston rod C ; this piston rod is, in 
the middle, furnished with a screw D, whieh 
works in the boss or centre of the bevel- 
wheelG ; the wheel G, rotating in the bear- 
i ings S S, gears into a pinion H, onthe driving 
| shaft T (fig. 2.) On the top ot the chambers are 
; openings to receive the clay to be mouldéd 
| having lids with hinges and catches. F F, are 
| enlargements of the chambers BB, soas to 
| adimit of making larger articles if need be, 
‘and the centres of circular tiles are held in 
i their position by bars on the inside of F F, 


Figure 2. 


On the leftis an end view of the machine | 


and the figures on the right are the die plates 
The handle W communicates motion to the pis- 
tons which are propelled backwards and for- 
wards in the chambers. The clay or other 
material is forced through the die plates rep- 
resented by M, having openings the shape of 
the articles required, which when forced 
through these dies are received on carrying 
rollers seen at the end figure 1, 
are cut off the proper length by the cutter W, 
in the cutting frame N, w.oving in vertical 
slides K K, when it is then removed to make 
way for the material projected at the next 
stroke of the machine. L, is the frame for 
the carrying rollers and is attached to the 
frame work and can be either elevated or de- 
pressed so as to suit the lever of the open- 
ings of the die plates M, four different shapes 


where they | 


of which we have here presented. The ma- 
chine is mounted on rollers and can be moved 
from place to place. 

If there is any virtue in Draining, the 
means to construct drains quick, permanent, 
neat and economical, can onty be the result of 
mechanical invention and certainly this ma- 
chine promises to be the very thing desired. — 

We have no doubt but many of our ingenious 
| mechanics will be able to construct a ma- 
chine by the above engravings, or upon the 
came principle somewhat varied in some of its 
parts. 

On another page will be found an account 


An Old Book. 

A gentleman in New Orleans has in his 
possession a manuscript copy of an old Ro- 
man missal written in Latin on vellum, by a 
The book 
is, consequently one thousand five hundred 
and forty-seven years old at least. 

The Cambridge Chronicle Mass. doubts its 
authenticity. 


of an improvement in Kilns for the purpose 
of going hand in hand with this machine, in 
| order that the most minute information possi- 
bly to be derived may be presented to our 
| readers at once upon the subject. 
| American China. 
A Mr». Wolford in Washington county, Mis- 
| souri, has succeeded in manufacturing as 
beautiful china and granite ware from the 
raw materials in that region as has ever been 
produced in England. 


The population of Egypt is estimated at five 
millions, who hold their lives at the pleasure 
of adespot 
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| Railway mail train Eagland, 


RAW ROAD NEWS. 


Double | Lines. 

By the Americen Railroad Journal we learn 
that Mr. Wallace, who has been long and favo- 
rably known as the indefatigable superinten- 
dent of the Buffalo and Attica Railroad, has 
invented a method to obviate the inconveni- 
ences arising ‘rom the different widths of the 
railroads to meet at Attica, and consequently 
of the carriages which it is requisite should 
run over this road. The width of the N. ¥. 
and Erie Railroad is 6 feet. The Attica and 
Hornellsville track will be of the same width. 
That of the Buffalo and Attica track is only 4 
feet 84 inches. How, without the troublesome 
and expensive removal of freight from one 
car to another, can its transportation to Buf- 
falo from either ot the two first mentioned 
routes be accomplished? The invention of 
Mr. Wallace consists merely in having an in- 
ner and an outer line of rails, adapted for car- 
riages of each size, so that on the same road 
cars of various sizes may travel in the same 
train—or cars of the greater width be drawn 
by an engine of the narrower size—or the re- 
verse. 


The citizens of Indiana on the proposed 
route of the St. Louis and Cincinnatti Rail- 
road are taking active measures to forward 
the project. It is supposed that the counties 
through which the road will pass, when com- 
pleted, will subscribe eneugh to do the gra- 
ding, bridging, construct culverts, and lay 
the wooden rails. 


“A Queer Passenger. ‘ 

Receutly the Birmingham and Gloucester 
leaves 
Gloucester for Birmingham at nine o’clock at 
night, had first passed the Spetchy station, 
travelling at the rate of forty miles an hour, 
a singular looking bird alighted on the steam 
dome of the engine, and remained there as if 
transfixed. The driver, after recovering from 
his astonishment, succeeded in capturing it, 
when it was found to be a beautiful yellow 
owl. 


which 


Iron Horses. 

A branch of the celebrated locomotive es- 
tablishment of Norris of Philadelphia, is about 
to locate at Buffalo. If these iron horses are 
brought along by our western railroads as 
plenty as they were purchased by them last 
summer, one establishment will be unable to 
fill all orders. 


Niagara Suspension Bridge. 
Operations have been commenced on the 
Canadian side for laying the abutments of the 
great bridge. A number of men have been 
employed in blasting and quarrying the rocks 
fur this purpose. 


Extensive Brick Yard, 

Mr. Peter Hubbel, of Charlestown Mass., 
manufactures yearly from fifteen to twenty 
millions of bricks for the Boston Market. He 
has thirty machines in operation for moulding 
and with each machine makes from 10 to 12 
thousand bricks per day. This is said to be 
the largest brick-yard in the world. 


Tha brig Saltillo which cleared last week 
from Boston for St. Thomas, had on board a 
sugar mill, with a complete steam apparatus 
all valued at ten thousand dollars. It has no 
doubt been ordered by some shrewd planter, 
who wishes to reap some of the benefits of 
Yankee ingenuity. 


In consequence of the destruction of houses 
and other buildings caused by the late floods, 
there is an immense demand for laborers in 
Ohio. In one village alone (Marietta) three 
hundred hands are wanted at present. 


The human hair is composed of carbonate 
of ammonia, water, gag, silver, coal, sulphur, 
oil, iron, lime and manganese, but the brain is 
richer than gold. 


Scientific 


American. 


Dangerous Counterfeit. 

The Journal of Commerce of this city, gives 
an account of a most dangerous counterfeit of 
gold eagles—so accurate as to defy any other 
test than severing the piece. They are accu- 
rate in weight, perfect in stamp, and seem to 
have gotten into banks extensively, and even 
to have deSed the usual scrutiny of the mint. 
Upon one of them being sawn in two, it was 
discovered to be a mere shell of gold, the in- 
terior being filied withsilver. The gold was 
worth $1,25, leaving a good profit to the ma- 
ker. Suspicion was excited in regard to this 
piece by its ring, which was peculiar ; but 
other eagles which were genuine, were found 
to possess the same peculiarity. So perfect a 
tac simile is this counterfeit that it would 
seem there is no safety in receiving gold coin 
unless each piece is tried with the file—all 
other tests fail against this fraud. The interior 
must be platina, not silver. 


Death from Hydrophobia. 
A child of 7 years of age died last week in 
Philadelphia from the bite of a dog received 


last August. The wound had healed up and 
(ne wuila appeared lu youd uealls, when on 


coming from schocl a few days before she died 
she complained of pain where she had been 
bitten, and she soon foamed at the mouth and 
snapped at her father. She was then confi- 
ned and died amid horrible sufferings. With 
all our modern skill and civilization this dis- 
ease 18 still involved in mystery and baffles a 
cure, 


A Spanish Giant born in the Basque prov- 
inces, who has christened himself Goliath, 
but whose real name is Joaquin Eleizequi, is 
now exhibiting himself in London to the 
gaze of the wondering cockneys. The stature 
of this Colossus, who is twenty-three years 
old, already far surpasses that of ordinary gi- 
ants, as he is seven feet ten inches high, and 
weighs 450 lbs.; but he asserts that he has 
not yet reached his full size, as doctors say 
that he will not have done growing for three 
jearstocome. 

Cruelty of an Orlental Prince. 

Letters from India bring the account of a 
strange act of cruelty on the part of the Ni- 
zam’s brother. Having detected her in some 
crime, he caused her to be enclosed in a room 
built up around her, and seven of her slave 
girls to be locked up in another apartment 
having only eyelet holes through which he 
could witness their dying agonies. The rela- 
tives of the wife interfered, but in vain ; they 
were obliged to obtain troops to attack the 
house, when she was released, nearly dead, 
from the horrible dungeon. 

A case of cruelty as horrible as the above 
has lately been discovered in Glasgow Scot- 
land. It is too horrible for us to relate, and 
resulted in the death ot the wife of John Fay 
a shoemaker. Fay has been banished for life 
to the Australias. Civilization has her crimes 
as well as barbarism. 

A Hermit. 

A German gave his name as Gross, was last 
weekfound in the cavern of arock, near Ri- 
ker’s Isiand, where it is said, he has lived a- 
lone for six years. The cave was so contract- 
ed that it was impossible for him to’sit up in 
it, his only position being prostrate. His on- 
ly bed being an ariful of straw which served 
to shelter. him from the cold. He subsisted 
entirely upon the charity of those who would 
give him, requiring little clothing—and what 
he had was in tatters. He obstinately retused 
to leave his abode, andthe only way he could 
be got out of his cavern, was by tying a rope 
round his body and dragging him out. He is 
a man of about forty-five, of muscular propor- 
tions, very competent to obtain a livelihood, 
but too indolent to work for the necessaries of 
live. 


On an average there are 20 or 30 social 
balls given every week, at different places in 
this city. 


Odor Destroyer. 

Mr. Young a chemist of Manchester Eng- 
land. has discovered that a waste product 
from the manufaciure of chlorine, consisting 
chiefly of a solution de manganese, des- 


troys the odor of nightsoil and other decom- | 


posing matters without impairing their fertil- 
ity. The liquid is produced in very large 


quantities, and has hitherto been thrown a- | 


way. 


Chloroform, 

This substance which has all at once 
sprung into eminence from its wonderful 
powers 1n producing nervous insensibilty, so 
that what were once painful operations are so 
no more, can be had in its purity, at E. A. 
Kent’s Druggist, 116 John st. 


Thickness of Fibres. 

The thread of the silk worm is about the 
two-thousandth part of an inch in diameter.— 
The fibre of the wool varies from the seven- 
hundredth to the two-thousandth of an inch. 
The fibre of flax is the two-thousand five hun- 
dredth of aninch. The fibre of cotton is the 
one-thousandth of an inch, and the fibre of 
the pineapple varies from the five-thousandth 
to the seven-thousandth part of an inch in di- 
ameter. 


Quiet Cure. 

Chloroform is said to be a good remedy 
against scolding wives. A friend of ours, says 
the Providence Transcript, keeps it constant- 
ly on hand, and says ‘‘ no family should be 
without it.” The proper time for the husband 
totake it 1s when he sees the ** squall coming 
up,” and by the time it strikes him he will be 
roving through fields of unalloyed bliss. This 
certainly ¢s a triumph of science, and the dis- 
coverer will receive the thanks of not a small 
part of the male portion of every community. 


Choosing a Text. 

The Journal of Commerce illustrates the 
liberal method some preachers have of quo- 
ting and constructing scripture. It mentions 
that one of these gentlemen took for his text 
these words: ‘‘ Top not come down”—for the 
purpose of preaching a sermon against the 
fashions. When his hearers turned to the 
passage they found it to run thus; ‘‘ Let him 
that is on the house-top not come down.” 


In and out of Place. 

Talleyraad once said thal the art of putting 
men in their proper places was perhaps the 
firstin the science of government. We do 
not always succeed ; sometimes we send men 
to Congress whom we ought to send to State 
Prison; and place men on the bench whom 
we ought to set before the bar: men are seen 
laboriously thumping the cushion who ought 
to be thumping the anvil, You will some- 
times see a college graduate who cannot 


write a page of good English, nor even spell | 


well such English as he can write. 


~ Important. 

The Yorskire papers state that Prince Al- 

bert has been most graciously pleased to ac- 

cept a fai pig, the best of bacon, rea) York, 

a present from the Leeds Association for the 
Improvement of Pigs and Poultry. 


Trees. 

The Elm tree is full grown in one hundied 
and fifty years, but lives from five to six hun- 
dred years. The Oak is full grown in 200 
years. The Ashin one hundred. An oak in 
three years grows 2 fcet 19 inches; the Elm, 
8 feet three inches; the Beech, 1 foot 5 inch- 
es: the Poplar, 6 feet, and the Willow 9 feet 
2 inches. ‘ 


The Carnage of Peace. 

By the Montreal Herald, we learn that out 
of 100,000 Irish emigrants who left their 
country for Canada last year, 25,000 have al- 
ready perished of famine, disease, and expos- 
ure. There is one unbroken chain of graves 
from Quebec along the shores of the St. Law- 
rence to distant Erie. Well may we exclaim 
what has christian civilization done to make 
the world more happy? 


Peruvian Steamer. 
There is now lying at the foot of 12th st.. 
a beautiful steamer of the most exquisite mo- 
del, buit in this city by Brown and Bell for 
the Peruvian Government. She has two en- 
gines of 450 horse power each built at the 
Novelty Works on the Napier plan. 


Danish Mail Route. 

A company has just been formed at Copen- 
hagen, for establishing steam communication 
between Denmark, the Faro Islands, Iceland, 
;and Scotland. The cemmunications which 
will take place every fortnight, are to be com- 
|menced or the ist of April The govern- 
ment has accorded a reduction of port and 
anchorage duties to steamers which may un- 
dertake them. 


Danish Colonization. 

It has already been stated that the King of 
Denmark had sent a Commission to some 
of the Nacobar Islands in the Indian Oceaa, 
to ascertain if they presented favorable cir- 
cumstances for colonization. The commis- 
sion having returned, and made a satisfactory 
report, the King has ordered two frigates to 
be fitted out to take on board colonists, and all 
the objects necessary for their establishment. 


75 New Propeller. 

The new steam propeller Columbus, for the 
New Orleans and Havana line made a trial 
trip at Philadelphia on Thursday—speed 113 
miles to the hour with 7 lbs. steam and throt- 
tle half open, It is expected that she will 
easily run 133 miles per hour with a full 
load. 


Champlain Ship Canal. 

The survey of the ship canal, designed to | 
connect the St. Lawrence river with that of 
Lake Champlain, is progressing. The Platts- 
burg Republican entertains no doubt that the 
examination of the intervening territory will 
result in the establishment of the noble enter- 
prise alluded to. 


Criminal Carelessness. 

A bed in which were several children a- 
sleep, took fire one night last week at Pittsburg 
aad the lives of the children were only saved 
by the timely aidof watchmen. Every grown 
person velonging to the house, was out at the 
time. 


Death after Interment. 

We hear it rumored, that a female was in- 
terred in Charlestown, Mass, recently, whose 
body was subsequently found in a state that 
proved her to have recovered animation, and 
suffered all the horrors of death by starvation 
in the tomb. Many such cases are related, 
perfectly authentic, and of such a character 
as to urge upon us the importance of due cau- 
tion, in not too hastily interring the apparent- 
ly dead. 


Union Magazine. 
| The February number of this beautiful 
monthly is received and we cannot say too 
much in its praise. 

It is edited by Mrs. Kirkland a lady well 
known in the literary world, and a person 
who shows great skill and tact as editress of 
this publication. The present number is il- 
lustrated with eleven original engravings 
(serne of these are steel and most beautiful) 
and a page of music, entitled “ The Merry 
Sleigh Bell.” Israel Post Publisher, 143 Nas- 
sau street. 


“A Piain Charge. 

An able judge was once obliged to deliver 
the following charge toa jury. ‘ Gentlemen 
of the jury, in this case the counsel on both 
sides are unintelligible; the witnesses on both 
sides are incredible ; and the plaintiff and de- 
fendant are both such bad characters, that to 
me it is indifferent which way you give your 
verdict.” 


Songs for the People. 
We find upon our table a pamphlet with this 
| title, from the press of Zeiber & Co., Phila- 
delphia. It isa most excellent work. It is 
got up in excellent shape and we recommend 
it to all lovers of song. Monthly, $0 per year. 
—Manchester, NV. H, Democrat. 

A very cheap pamphlet neighbor, and no 
mistake, but look out for a squall in the com- 
posing room. You will find that all the songs 
will shortly be set to D flat, if 

Monthly you keep singing so, 
Paying the printer with an ‘ 0.” 


If we suppose the density of the earth to be 
five thousand two hundred and forty, (the 
density of water,) the sun would be as ebony ; 
Mercury as fluid quicksilver; Venus as zinc ; 
Mars as diamond; Jupiter as milk ; (would | 
his moon be green cheese?) Saturn as the fir- ; 


!tree; and Herschel] as amber. 
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The whole of Northern Wisconsin is being 
transformed, with a rapidity that none can 
realize without witnessing, from a tenantless 
wilderness to a populous territory, under the 


| joint labors of the enterprising American, and 


the frugal, industrious German. 


The Bamboo cane is used in the East Indies 


| for building houses ane bridges, and for ma- 


king cups, mats, pipes, boxes, cloth, cordage, 
and cables. In China it is used for making 
chairs, tables, bedsteads, bedding, and paper ; 
and in the West Indies its tender shoots are 
pickled for the table. 


Archimedes said that if he had a place 
whereon to rest the fulcrum of a lever he 
could move the earth. This was undoubted- 
ly correct, but if he wseda power of 30° lbs. 
at the end of the lever, he would have to. 
work ten hours a day, for 8,775,991,5S0,767 
centuries to move the earth one inch. 


There are employed at the Novelty Works 
in this city, 600 men, whose wages amount 
weekly to $5,400. The company is building 
the two Bremen line steamers, the ** Herman” 
ahd the “ Franklin,” besides two for the Pa- 
nama line, and two others for Savannah. 


There are two thousand five hundred known 
species of fish ; torty-four thousand of insects ; 
seven hundred of reptiles; four thousand of 
birds; and five thousand of maniferous ani- 
mals. 


There appears to be a strong and rational 
probabiltty that water wiil become the prin- 
cipal fuel for supplying steam engine furna- 
ces With fire.—Eechange. 

Irrational probability we think. 


A new process is said to be lately discover- 
ed whereby iron and steel can be as easily 
soldered as tin.—Ex. 

We should like to know where it was dis- 
covered and when. 


Ata review of 160,000 troops lately in 
Russia, the Emperor said this is not mere 
theory. In two years, I will lead these troops 
to glorions conquest, “I am not pleased with 
my neighbors.” 


Sir W. Young and Capt. Charitte of the 
British Army, have been found guilty of con- 
spiracy in the sale of a false cadetshtp for 
£3,000. 


Propositions are before Congress to increase 
the number of Commanders and Lieutenants 
in the Navy, and to establish the British grade 
of Admira}. 


The London Times opens richly upon the 
iniquity of English Judiciary Courts as at 
at present composed of men of suspicious re- 
putation. 


Mr. Westcott offered a resolution in the U. 
S. Senate last Monday calling on the Com- 
missioner of Patents for information on the 
subject of explosion of Steam Boilers. 


A Brazillian merchant at Para, recently as- 
ked an American whether the United States 
were as large a town as Para. Para contains 
12 or 14,000 inhabitants. 


It is rumored that our Government has con- 
tracted a loan for $20,000,000 with Russia 
through her minister at Washington. We 
hope this is not true, 


The Jesuit Cathedral and Academy in Eli- 
zabeth St., this City, was destroyed by fire 
last Sunday morning. 


Prof. Malder of Dorpat, is of opinion that 
the comet of 1264, may be looked for during 
this month and February. 


If cider is kept free from the action of the 
atmosphere, it is more pure in color than af- 
ter it is exposed. 


An eccentric old gentleman ofa short me- 
mory was in the habit of addressing letters to 
himself through the post office. 


The Rothschilds are about to establish a 
branch of their house in this country. 


A Bill is befoie Congress to charge 25 cents 
on all foreign letters. 


The Bill to punish adultery has been passed 
by the Senate of this state. 


improved Plan of Kiln for Burning Drain 
‘ilies and Pipes. 


From the Mark Lane Express we gather 
the following information relative to an im- 
proved method of burning tiles for agricultu- 
ral draining. 

Almost every tile-yard where the present 
plan of burning prevails, in large covered 
kilns, very great inconvenience and delay are 
often experienced by the difficulty, and in 
most cases the impracticability, of burning 
the tiles so as to keep pace with the mould- 
ing. And this difficulty is increased by the 
adoption ot machinery, and during the earli- 
er and later parts of the season, when the 
more fickle state of the weather preverits the 
tiles from drying, and the sheds soon become 
surcharged. 

There was exhibited at the meeting of the 
Yorkshire Agricultural Society, by Mr. Char- 
nock, of Wakefield, a Tile Kiln which prom- 
ises to obviate the inconvenience alluded to 

Instead of the present large kilns, the mod- 
el consisted of a series of small compartments 
placed alongside each other; each compart- 
ment or kiln, being fifteen feet long by four 
feet wide, and eight feet high, and holding a- 
bout 4,000 2 inch pipes, besides the bricks at 
the bottom. The plan of operating is to burn 
every alternate compartment, and at the same 
time to have each compartment between 
those that are in process of burning, set with 
either dry or half-dry tiles: so that by the 
time the tiles on either side are sufficiently 
burnt, those between are dried up to oven- 
heat, and the fires may be put under them as 
soon as the other compartments are ready to 
draw. Thus witha kiln containing such a 
number of these compartments as may be 
found suitable to the requirements of each 
yard, a constant and regular succession of 
burning may be kept up simultaneously 
with the process of moulding, and an op- 
portunity be thereby afforded of clearing the 
sheds of tiles in an incomplete state of dry- 
ness 

The plan is novel and presents advantages 
and many competent and practical men have 
concurred in thinking it a valuable improve- 
ment. And as Mr. Charnock expressed his 
readiness to afford every information to par- 
ties desirous of adopting it, we shall be curi- 
ous to learn whether our opinion of its merits 
is confirmed in practice. 

Mr. Charnock stated that his experience 
had led him to the conviction that it was 
more economical, and certainly more conve- 
nient for the systematic conducting of the 
works, to burn the pipes in two kilns of smal- 
ler size, rather than in one large one contain- 
ing the same number; and it was in the con- 
viction he believed the extension of that prin- 
ciple might be most beneficially adopted in 
the form we have endeavored to describe. 


Fermentation. 


Fermentation was the subject of consider- 
ation at the last weekly meeting of the New- 
ark, N. J. Franklin Institute. 

Starch may be changed into sugar artifici- 
ally by mixing it with water, and then throw- 
ing in a little sutphuric acid, without which 
it will not dissolve, and then add something 
to takeout the acid, as commonchalk, which 
is a carbonic acid, and forming a sulphate ot 
lime, or plaster of Paris, which sinks to the 
bottom of the liquid, leaving the water a sy- 
yup, which which may be evaporated and 
leave the sugar dry. If alittle more oxygen 
be added to this syrup it will then become al- 
cohol. 

One part of starch, with 12 parts of water 
—which must be renewed as fast as it evapo- 
rates—will become sugar and gum at the end 
of amonth. A few years ago some persons 
in London attempted to evade the duty on the 
manufacture of sugar; instead of making su- 
gar directly, they converted starch into syrup, 
and instead of drying it to sugar, made what 
they called honey, which this syrup very much 
resembles, and thus evaded the duty. 

Wheat flour contains gluten and starch, 
which may be separated by maceratior ; the 
gluten assists fermentation. 

Molasses, in being transferred to rum will 
give gallon for gallon. 

Wine begins toferme nt as soon as the juice 
comes from the press. 


Scientific American. 


\ Phe Inventor of Printing with Moveable | 
Type. 

In the city of Strasburg, on the Eastern 
frontier of France, there stands, in the prin- 
cipal square, a large bronze statue of Gutten- 
burg, the inventor of the art of printing with 
moveable types. It isa full length figure of 
that’ fortunate individual with a printing 
press at his side, and an open scroll in his 
hand, with this inscripticn And there 
was light. Upon the several sides of the 
high pedestal on, which the effigy stands are 
tour tableaux in bas relief, designed to rep- 
resent the art of printing or the general pro 
gress of the world. In one stand the names 
of the most distinguished scholars, philoso- 
phers and poets, of all times; in another the 
names of those who have been most eminent 
for their achievements in the cause of human 
freedom ; conspicuous among which is an al- 
lusion to our Declaration of Independence, 
with the names of Washington, Franklin, 
Hancock, and Adams. 

On the third side isa representation of Phi- 
lanthropy knocking off the fetters of the 
slave, and instructing the tawny children of 
oppression in useful knowledge: and on the 
fourth is Christianity, surrounded by the rep- 
resentatives of all nations, and tribes, and peo- 
ple, receiving from her hand, in their own 
tongue, the word of Eternal Truth. Christi- 
anity! Jleaven-born Christianity ! Divine 
Philosophy ! look down with indifference or 
disdain on that bearded man, at work with 
tools in his smutty shop, away on the Rhine. 
Affect to overlook and undervalue him as a 
mechanic? A mechanic? Why out of those 
bars of wood and pounds of metal, and ounces 
of ink, he is constructing a machine to make 
the nations think. The inventive thought and 
manual skill of that worknien of tools convert 
him into a greater preacher than Paul, or 
Ambrose, or Chrysostom. He is construct- 
ing wings for Christianity herself, which will 
bear her with the music of her silver trumpet 
to all the abodes of men. The secular is 
transmitted into the religious, for the press 
gives power and progress to religion, and 


I 


Christianity rewards with smiles all art which 
aids her advancement. 


Serpents in a Pile in South America. 

In the Savannahs of Izacudos in Guiana, I 
saw the most wonderful, and most terrible 
spectacle that can be seen; and although it 
be not uncommon to the inhabitants, no trav- 
eller has ever mentioned it. We were ten 
men on horseback, two of whom took the 
lead, in order to sound the passages, whilst I 
preferred to skirt the great forests. One of 
the blacks who formed the vangaurd, return- 
ed at full gallop, and called to me—‘ Here, 
sir, come and see the serpents ina pile.” He 
pointed out to me something elevated in the 
middle of the Savannah or swamp, which ap- 
‘peared like a bundle of arms. One of my 
company then said, ‘< this is certainly one of 
the assemblages of serpents, which heap them- 
selves on each other after a violent tempest; 
I have heard of these but have never seen 
any; let us proceed cautiously and not go too 
near.” When we were within twenty paces} 
of it, the terror of our horses prevented near- 
er approach, to which none of us were incli- 
ned. 

On a sudden the pyramid mass became a- 
gitated; horrible hissing issued from it, thou- 
sands of serpents rolled spirally on each other 
shot forth out of their circle their hideous 
heads, presenting their envenomed darts and 
fiery eyes tous. I own I was one of the first 
to draw back, but when I saw this formidable 
phalanx remained at its post, and appeared to 
be more disposed to defend itself than attack 
us, I rode around it in order to view its order 
of battle, which faced the enemy on every 
side. I then thought what could be the design 
of this numerous assemblage, and I concluded 
| that this species of serpents dread some col- 
losean enemy, which might be the great ser- 
pent or,cayman, and that they re-unite them- 
selves after having seen this enemy, in order 
to resist him in a mass.—Humoboldt. 


Ancient Dentists. 

Among the Romans there were men, mostly 
all Greek slaves, who extracted teeth and pre- 
fessed to cure the toothache. They supplied 


the loss of natural by artificial teeth, which 
were made ot ivory and fastened by geld wire. ! 


Russian Marriages. 

Marriages in Russia are curious The 
priest meets the parties at the door of the 
church. The relatives also enter, having re- 
ceived the benediction of the priest. They 
go with him to the altar, where he puts wax 
candles in their hands—a crown is placed on 
the bridegroom’s head. The priest puts a 
ring upon one of their fingers, and it is pass- 
ed round till it is placed on the finger of the 
bride. He goes round the altar, followed by 
the friends and the couple—he gives them his 
benediction. It takes place in the richest 
churches in Russia. The same ceremonies 
are performed on a marriage in the family of 
the Emperor, except that the crown is held 
above, not placed on their heads. Being 
once present at a marriage of the royal family, 
the crown was held up by boys, and it was a- 
musing to see them stretching themselves to 
hold it up. The music was delightful. I 
have frequently heard the choir of the Pope, 
but it is nothing when compared with what I 
heard at that marriage. I never heard music 
so touching. Their dresses were beautiful. 
The bride had atrain 12 teet long, made of 
rich velvet. and lined throughout with ermine 
and it took five men to bear her train, and as 
she moved roune the altar, followed her. It 
was attached to her dress below the shoulder. 
There were many things about it very.impo- 
sing. The Te Deum was sung most beauti- 
tifully. There are many singular thingscon- 
nected with their private life. When making 
a dinner, the host and hostess do not sit, but 
like Abraham, serve their guests The gen- 
tlemen go up to the ladies and kiss their | 
hands and if they are intimate, the lady kisses 
his cheek. These are Asiatic customs but | 
there is no doubt in a few years they will 
pass away and European be introduced in 
their place.—Dr. Baird. 


A Mother to Her Daughter on her Mar- 
riage. 

You are now, my beloved child about to 
leave those arms which have hitherto cherish- 
ed you, and directed your every step, and at 
length conducted you to a safe, honorable and 
happy protection, in the very bosom of love 
and honor. You must now be no longer, the 
flighty, inconsiderate, haughty, passionate 
girl, but ever, with reverence and delight, 
have the merit of your husband inview. Re- 
flect how vast the sum of your obligation, to 
the man who confers udon you independance 
distinction, and above all, felicity. Moderate 
then, my beloved child, your private expen- 
ses, and proportion your general expenditure 
to the standard of his fortune, or rather, his 
wishes. I fear not that, with your education 
and principles, you can ever forget the more 
sacred duties, so soon to be your sphere ofac- 
tion. Remember the solemnity of your vows, 
the dignity of your character, the sanctity of 
your condition. You are amenable to socie- 
ty for your example, to your husband for his 
honor and happiness, and to Heaven for those 
rich talents entrusted to your care and your 
improvement. 
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Chinese Grass. 

There is in China an article grown and 
manufactured into clothing, no descrip- 
tion of which is to be found in any of the 
works of travellers who have been in that 
country. Its native name is Mae and it an- 
swers the purpose of silkand hemp combined. 
It is an annual, sown in drills, in February, 
and gathered in August. It grows on dry hil- 
ly soil, like tea, all over China, and in every 
variety of climate—much ot it within two or 
three day’s journey of Canton. Its consum- 
mation is enormous ; it may be found in its 
various degrees of quality, among all classes 
of the vast population, worked into almost 
every description of fabric; in the largest ca- 


bles of their junks and in the choicest texture 
of clothing worn by the luxurious classes 
Like silk, it is there an artlcle of universal 
consumption. There is no article at present 
known in the country that could be substitu- 
ted for it. It is scarcely exported at all. 


Dancing. 

A gentleman describing the absurdity of a 
man’s dancing the Polka, appropriately said, 
‘‘that it appeared asif the individual had a 
hole in his pocket and was futively endeavor- 
ing to shake a a shiling down the leg of his 
trowsers.” 
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Foreign Items. 

At the meeting of the Paris Academy of 
Science on the 20th Dec, M. Le Verrier read 
a paper on the periodical comet discovered at 
Rome in August 1844 by M. Vico. M. Le 
Verrier is of opinion that the periodical com- 
ets of 1844 and 1770 are two different bodies, 
and not identical, as supposed by same astro- 
nomers. He also thinks that there is no i- 
dentity with the comet of 1585 as supposed 
by M. M. Laugier and Mauvais.—A note was 
communicated from M. Vico, announcing the 
disappearance from the heavens of three 
stars of different magnitudes which had been 
marked on the celestial charts. Several let- 
ters were received giving an account of an au- 
rora borealis seen in the evening of the 17th 
ult., in the departments of the Seine, Seine- 
Inferieure, Seine-et-Marne. and Loire-Inferi- 
eure.—A letter was received from M. Perro, 
an engineer cf Piedmont, giving ah account 
of the working of clocks on the compensation 
system laid down by M. Laugier. M. Olin 
gave an account of a new break for railway 
carriages which, he says, has an instantane- 
ous action, whereas on all the other breaks 
there is a loss of 10 or 12 seconds during 
which the train may advance more than 150 
yards. A letter was received from M. Gue- 
nard, a farmer, communicating some success- 
ful experiments with the use of salt as a ma 
nure in the growing ot corn.—A paper was 
received from M. Schneider ot Strasburgh, on 
the manufacture of Sulphuric acid without 
the use of leaden chambers. 


Humor.:us Inventions, 

The Victoria Pap spoon. This spoon feeds 
the babies, serves as a baby jumper, rocks the 
ovadic, draws the baby wagon, plays with the 
poodles, takes paregoric, and washes out dia- 
pers. Asa nursery assistant it is indispen- 
sable. 


Eggs Hatching Machine, 

The system of artificial incubation or hatch- 
ing eggs by artificial means is revived by Mr. 
Cantelo, at the Cosmorama rooms in Regent 
st. The present plan is a great improvement 
of the ** Eccaleobion,” which was simply an 
India-rubber machine, which is filied with 
hot water, and it being placed upon the eggs 
they are kept at an equal temperature of heat 
and the result in every instance has been 
most success<ul, as only a small per centage of 
the eggs are lost. His exhibition has attract- 
ed much attention.—Jerrold’s Mag. 

This does not yet equal the Illinois machine 
of a barrel full of eggs and the hen on the 
bung hole. 


The latest invention for juveniles, (anac 
companiment to the baby-jumper,) is a sort of 
mill turned by a crank, by which three chil- 
dren can be licked at atime. By the aid of 
this machine too, much labor is expected te 
be saved to the school teacher in the discharge 
of his arduous duties 


How we Look. 

How we appear to other people’s eyes, is 
an oft proposed query, yet one that cannot be 
hardly satisfactorily answered. 

‘If Providence the gift would gie’us 

To see ourselves as others see us,”— 
we should think we were looking through 
the wrong end of the telescope at our virtues, 
and had a highly magnified view of our vices 
—we should at least, did we look with some 
people’s eyes,—others might flatter us, even 
more than our own. 


At a late sale in London the auctioneer in of- 
fering for sale some busts of Shakspeare and 
Milton, described them to be portraits of two 
of the most brilliant stars of the age. 


There are many hours in every person’s 
life which are not spent in anything impor- 
tant: but it is necessary they should not be 
passed idly. 


Great men like great cities, have many 
crooked parts and dark allies in their hearts, 
whereby he that knows them may save him- 
self much time and trouble. 


Earthenware is glazed with lead, acids dis- 
solve it, and is therefore dangerous to be used 
for domestic purposes. 


Pickles and vinegar should never be kept in 
earthenware dishes. Stoneware or wood ves- 
sels are best. 
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New 3nventions 


Machine for making Kmery and Sand 
Paper. 

A machine has been projected by Mr. Gil- 
bert Gorries, of Troy, N. Y., for the rapid 
and economical manufacture of sand and eme- 
ry paper. it embraces the whole process of 
grinding the sand, glass and emery and ap- 
plying it tothe making ef the paper in one 
machine. It will, therefore, be of great ad- 
vantage to manufacturers to have the whole 
apparatus thus connected and combined to- 
gether in a neat and compact manner. There 
is one thing to which we would desire to di- 
rect attention in the grinding or such substan- 
ces as sand, plaster, snuff, glass or emery for 
manufacturing purposes, viz. some perfect ap- 
paratus to prevent the fine dust frem destroy- 
so many lives of operatives that attend to the 
machinery. 


| 


New Last Machine. 

Mr. E. Webber, of Gardiner, Maine, has 
invented a new machine for turning irregular 
surfaces and duplicating copies of lasts, &c., 
upon a principle entirely different from those 
in common use. This machine has not a pat- 
tern to talzeo meroly a duplicate, but hac simply 
a block of wood or iron as a gauge for a cone 


of saws by which the last is cut out ina very | 


simple and perfect manner. 

Machines for turning irregular surfaces are 
notnew, as may be seen from some of the old 
Encyclopedias, but there 1s much about the 
atrangements which Mr. Webber’s machine 


new, at least in the manner in which the prin- 


ciple is appplied. 


New Mitre Box. 

Mr. Arthur Huston, of Bristol, Maine, has 
invented a verysimple and convenient Mitre 
Box most excellently adapted to saw bevils 
correctly and quickly toany angle. It will be 
a good companion to the Joiner and Mill- 
wright and Cabinet maker, and can be got up 
at a small expense. 
ting mouldings, &c., and no doubt will yet 
be much used by workers in wood. We will 
be able to give a more lengthy description in 
another number along with an engraving. — 
Measures have been taken to secure a patent 
for the invention. 


Improvement in the Turning Lathe. 

Mr. Joseph Willard, of Grafton, Mass., has 
made a very ingenious and simple improve- 
ment in the Turning Lathe. 
cellar to be attached to the arbor of the pul- 
ley to hold and adjust axletrees for turning, 
and which operates very correctly and beau- 
tifully. 


it consists of a 


A New Musicai Instrument. 

The Saturday Courier, of Philadelphia, 
states that the celebrated olian attachment 
to the Piano, which was invented by the late 
My. Celeman, has been constructed in a dis- 
tinct form frem the Piane, and is now sold as 
a separate instrument. It may be justly con- 
sidered, in this form, a church instrument, 
and will be a most‘acceptable aftair fer those 
who are conscientious with regard to the ordi 
nary Piano. It makes a handseme giece of 
furniture, and may be constructed to suit the 
taste of the purchaser. 


New Propeller. 

A new mode of propelling steamers has 
been invented by. Mr. Benj. Barker, of Ells- 
worth, Maine, which appears to be a great 
improvement, as it is a combination of the 
screw and paddle wheel, and named the Ined- 
ned Tortuous Paddle Wheel. 


New Life Best. 

The British Admiraity have adopted the use 
of life boats made ef a stuff called Kamptu- 
cas, Invented by Lieut. Lucas of the Navy.— 
Itis aclese combination ef ground cork and 
India rubber. 
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Tt is well adapted for cut- | 


Improvement in the Power Loom. 
Mr. R. P. Cunningham, of Abington, says | 
the Norwich (Conn.) Courier, has for some | 
time past been at work upon an in.provement 
which promises, so far as we can judge, to | 
be of no small importance to manufacturers, | 
The improvement consists mainly in this, | 
that with a given amount of pewer, any ordi- | 
nary loom can be made to do much more | 
| work with, than without the improvement. 

If we are rightly informed, the average 
speed of the power loom commonly in use, 
is about 100 picks per minute, while the im- 
proved loom will bear a variation in speed ; 
very much below or above—even as high in 
cases 28 200 picks per minute;—and Mr. | 
Cunningham is entirely confident that a loom | 
| with his improvement may be increased 1n{ 
speed from al least 15 to 30 per cent, without | 
any increase of breakage of yarn, or wear and 
tear of taachinery. 

{It would be weil in ali cases, in deseribing 
improvements on the power loom, especially 
in relating the number of shots thrown per 
minute, to mention the quality of weft used, 
whether 20’s, 36’s or 40’s ox 50’s, and also the 
number of picks in the glass. We do not 
care how well a loom may be constructed, 
we defy a weaver to make any more than 80 
picks per minute, with some kinds of weft 
but we know of some looms working at this | 
moment averaging 30 per cent, above the av- 
erage speed mentioned in the above para- 
graph, with good weft —Ep. 
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Hliptographic Compass. 


I forward you a sketch of a simple instru- 
ment for drawing ovals, which I made seve- 
ralyears ago from an old work, and which 
only requires to be known, to come into gen- 
eral use, as from-its simplicity and ready ac- 
tion, it will be found ot great service to the 
perspective draughtsman. The construction 
is so simple, ag not to require a detailed de- 
scription. To use it, set the point of the leg 
on which the pencil slides, in the centre, and 
the pencil to the half breadth of the eclipse, 
then extend the steadying leg until the pen- 
cil, as in the position in the figure cuts the 
length; steady the instrument with one hand, 
{and with the other turn the pencil round, al- | 
lowing it to slide up or down its guide, so as to 
keep the point pressing lightly on. the paper. 
It must be clear that the figure described by 
|the revolution of the pencil is a perfect 
ellipse, as it is an oblique section of a cylin- 
der. When the ellipse is very long, this in- 
strument will not answer well, but for a large 
proportion of those which occur in perspec- 
tive, it will be found very useful, in this I 
| can speak from experience. 

I have shown both legs acapted to receive 
the pencil, and those of different lengths, as 
it will he moze convenient than the old form 
with one round leg, if the ellipse is wanted 
nearly circular: 

This engraving is sufficiently minute and 
clear to explain itself, and will only require 
good workmanship to make it a most perfect | 
instrument. 

Yours, &c., Gos, 

[We have seen a drawing of the above in- 
strument before, but we presume it will be 
new to many of our readers.—Ep. 


Asphalte Felt Roofing. 

T. J. Croggin has secured a patent from the 
English Government for Asphalte Felt. He 
describes it as principally made of hair, com- 
pletely saturated with asphalte, without pitch 
‘tar er rosin, and consequently more durable, 
a good non sonductor of heat, entirely imper- 
vious to rain, frost and snow, and superior to | 
all other descriptions of roofing on account of 
its lightness, elasticity, economy and durabil- 
ity, because it may be laid on by unpractised | 
persons. Its price 1 penny the superficia 


| the ordinary cost: 


foot, or 9 pence the square yard,—and it may 
be manufactuted of any required length, 32 
inches wide. 

[Ve are not able to state whether this is 
native asphaltum or retinite, or a new compo- 
siti 

New Washing Machine. 

We like to see some attention pald to ma- 
chinery for abriging the severe labors of the 
good housewife. In ancient days, the gentle 
female, as is now the custem in barbarous na- 


| tions, had to grind all the food for the family. 


This was very severe labor and the man who 
invented the first meal mil} was a great bene- 
factor to the human race. The invention was 
so much esteemed by an ancient poet, that it 
was the subject of one of his sweetest songs. 
A goed washing machine we think should be 


as indispensable a piece cf household furni- | 
| ture as a pot, ora pan—the wasbing of clothes 


is just as essential to health as the eating of 
bread. Wenever expect ta see a machine so 
perfect asto wash lace or fine muslins. The 
human hands in some things will stand unap- 
proachable, but for washing common clothing 
safely and easily, we think that Messrs Whit- 
man & Pratt, of Weedsport, N. Y., have in- 
vented a most simple and beautiful washing 
apparatus. The motion is rotary and can be 
easily prepared. Measures have been taken 
to secure a patent. 


Improvement in Casting Pipes. 

Mr D. Y. Stewart of Montrose, Scotland, 
has taken ont a patent in Britain for a new 
mode of casting iron water or gas pipes, or o- 
ther cylindrical tubes, by which a far more 
superior material is produced, at a much less 
cost than the usual method. The mould con- 


‘sists of a perpendicular cylindrical iron box, 


of the required size, with a shaft in the cen- 


i tre, longer than the mould, and communica- 
, tng with the machinery above, by which it 


is kept revolving, and, as it revolves, it grad- 
ually rises. At the bottom of the shaft is an 


| instrument which may be termed a “ presser” 


or rammer,” consisting of an iren block hav- 
ing inclined tabular faces; of such smaller di- 


jameter than the box as to leave the sand of 


the required thickness for the mould. On 
feeding the sand at the top of of the box, it is 


, distributed towards the sides, and the shaft 


or rammer gradually revolving and rising 
press it with great torce against the sides of 
the box, leaving the mould finished and _ per- 
fectly cylindrical on its arrival at the top, 
ready for the insertion of the cere, The a- 
mount of prevsure against the sides is regula- 
ted by means of a counterpoise weight. 

The following are the advantages claimed 
by the patentee:—i. A perfectly straight cy- 
lindrical pipe of uniform thickness, 2. No 
parting of any kind. 3. Dressed at one half 
4. Less sand used than in 
any other way, and consequently easier dried 
ifrequired. 5. The casting and sand easier 
removed from the boxes than in the ordinary 
way 6 The flasks, or boxes, better calcula- 
ted to resist the pressure of the metal than 
any now in use. 7. This method is the best 
for casting pipes perpendicularly that has hi- 
therto been employed. &. The greatest rec- 


ommendation of all is, the simplicity of the | 


apparatus which requiyes the attention of a 


boy only; who, with the machine as at pres- 


ent working, turns out easily six pipes of six 
inches bore per hour. Two miles of water 
Pipes have been laid by the patentee at Mon- 


| trose, and the town council passed him a vote | 
‘of thanks, 


First Patent fer Water Conveyance. 

In i716, Mr. Hugh Middleton, a citizen, 
and goldsmith, having obtained a patent, he 
brought water by means of pipes into all the 
streets of London. 


Tripoli. 

A mineral, pronounced by geologists to be 
pure Tripoli, has been discovered in this coun- 
try, and is now being manufactured by a com- 
pany formed fer that purpose. For cleansing 
the surface of glass, or removing the oxide 
from metals, it is certainly without an equal. 


| Windows can be cleansed with this article 


with one half the laber that is required with 
water, and the work is done much more ef- 
fectually.—Cambridge, Jéass., Chrenicle. 

We should be glad to learn where it is ma- 
nufactured.—En. 
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LIST OF PATENTS 
ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT 
OFFICE, 
For the week ending Jan 18, 1848. 

To Starr Fairchild, of Trumbull, Conn 
for improvement in hanging Carriege Bodies. 
Patented Jan. 18, 1848. 

To George Wood, of Boston, Mass., for im- 
provement in Folding Shower Baths. Paten- 
ted Jan. 18, 1848. 

To William Jackson, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
for improvement in Cooking Stoves. Paten- 
ted Jan. 18, 1848. 

DESIGNS. 

To William P. Cresson, S. H. Sailor, Jaceb 
Beesley, Dawid Stewart, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
for Design for Stoves, (having assigned their 
right to William P. Cresson, aforesaid.) Pa- 
tented January 18, 1648. 

To Elihu Smith, of Albany, N. Y., for De- 
Patented Jan. 18, 1848. 
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sign for Stoves 


INVENTOR’S CLAIMS. 


Chimneys. 

By John B. Kelsey, of Newburyport, Mass. 
Improvement in censtruction of chimneys. 
Patented 11th September, 1847. Claim—I 
am aware that for the purpose of preventing 
chimneys from smoking, the external aiv has 
been heated and made to pass into them above 
the throat of the fire-place. I am aware al- 
so that a chamber has been made in the reat 
ofa fire-place and jambs for heating air to be 
admitted into a room for heating it, and that 
said chamber has communicated with the ex- 
ternal atmosphere, or that of the room or cel- 
lar below, by means of pipes. I am aware 
that the air to be warmed has been introdu- 
ced between the mantel and arch of a chim- 
ney, such having been the subject of a patent 
granted to one Joseph Gilbert on the thir- 
| teenth day ef November, A. D. eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-four. 1 therefore do not lay 
claim to any such modes of preventing chim- 
neys from smoking, as separately considerad, 
but that which I do claim is, First. The com- 
bination ot the air chamber in rear of the 
back and sides of the chimney, or any part 
| thereof, with the inlet air pipes or passages, 
| and out-let pipe leading into the room, the 
| said pipes having dampers in the valves in 
the manner as described. And for the pur- 
| pose of distributing the heated air, and using 
| part of it forthe chimney and part for heating 
the room, I claim the combination of the two 
separate chambers card their respective in- 
let and Cischarge pipes, valves, &c., as arran- 
| ged and made to operate together substantial - 
ly as specified. 
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Compositions for Machinery. 
By Philip Zeber, of Reading, Pa., John 
|; Hancock of Philadelphia, Pa, and Patrick S 
/Devlan of Reading, Pa.. Improvement in 
i‘ Compositions for lubricating Machinery. Pa- 
tented 11th September, 1845. Claim—What 
| we claim as our invention and desire to se- 
| cure by Letters Patent is the combination ot 
' admixture of water, sal soda and gum traga- 
canth, the ingredients herein named, in the 
manner and for the purpose as herein specifi- 
ed. 


ioou Knobs, 

L. R. Livingston, John J. Roggen and Cal- 
vin Adams, of Pittsburg, Pa. for improve- 
ment in theshanksof Door Knobs. Improve- 
ment added Dec. 1), 1847. What weclaim as 
our additional improvement is the connecting 
the respective shanks of the knob to the lock 
by means of the tooth in the halved portion of 
one shank fitting to an aperture in the halved 
portion of the other, and confined to each by 
the tumbler, the tube projecting from the side 
of the lock, and the escutcheon secured to 
the door, combined and operating with each 
other. 
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Education—-Whiat Is it ? 
The value of all knowledge shonld be esti- | 
mated by its relation to the common affairs of | 
life. No one we trust will dispute this senti- | 
ment. For this reason then, every young per- } 
gon should be educated in those branches of | 
knowledge which relate distinctly to the pro- | 
fession he intends to pursue. The youth des- 
tined to be a clergyman, should make himself 
familiar with the ancient languages, but the | 
young man who is destined to be a merchant 
should rather make himself farsiliar with the | 
languages of the living, than seek to become 
acquainted with the thoughts of the dead by 
the language in which those thoughts were 
uttered. The education ef the mechanic and 
agriculturist should be practical, derived from 
accumulated experience and certainly the ele- 
mentary branches of our common educational 
system is the basis cn which the superstruc- 
ture is toberaised. The first branches to be 
learned and learned thoroughly then, should 
be reading, writing and arithmetic. Without 
these, no further advances should be made in} 
any other branch—these first, then as many 
afterwards as possible. After this should | 
come Natural Philosophy, and here let ussay, | 
this truly is real knowledge—real education. ; 
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af 
We do not mean to be understcod as setting 


aside moral ethics, for we considez that virtu- 
ous and religious sentimeuts should be sup- 
plied to every person trom the very moment 
the child begins to recognise the mother that | 
presses it to her oosom from the stranger that 
may enter her door. But what we mean by 
Natural PAticsophy is, that it embraces all | 
the varied kinds of knowledge whereby aman 
can become truly greatas a scientific man and 
a practical man too. The mechanic who un- 
derstands his ewn branch of business tho- 
roughly, 18 a natural philosopher, so far as | 
that branch of business is concerned, and if 
he is a millwright and can make and calcu- 
late the power and effect of a water wheel, 
and explain the natural principles ef its ope- 
rations, he certainly isa better educated man, 
and possesses more knowledge than the lin- 
guist who can merely name the wheel in five 
or more languages. We do not undervalue a 
knowledge ot languages, but we say again, first 
master the elersentary branches thoroughly, 
then nataral philosophy, and «ferwards 
mach information as possible. 

We have been led to ake these remarks 
fon pereziving a great absence among our 
mechanics of thé certain kind of knowledge 
which every man ought to possess in the bu- 
siness which he is following, and we sin- 
cerely exhort them to reflect calmly on the fa- 
mous adage, ‘* knowledge is power.” We 
think that we have pointed out clearly what 
true knowledge is, and every man knows how 
be can gain it if he has the time to apply him- 
self and the means. Many have not the time 
or means, especially our mechanics who have 
families, but for our young men, there is no 
excuse, Throughout all the Mechanics As- 
sociations In our land, we should like to see a 
systein of conversational instruction adopted, 
a familiar questioning and answering. Edu- 
cation by no means consists in merely read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, or an acquaintance 
minute though it may be, with the natural 
sciences. After having acquired all these, we 
can exclaim with Newton, that we have only 
gathered up afew pebbles on the shore of the 
ocean of knowled 
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; these sentiments and in a short time we shell 
‘behold every mechanic walking with a front 


| company fur senators or princes. 


| whole subject of machine manufacture and 
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a lifetime is not too long to acquire thorovgh- | 
ly. Jet every working man be guided ty 


more erect and a mind more elevated. Pover- 
ty is no excuse in America for a man not be- | 
ing a gentleman, and riches no badge for a man 
to be proud and lordly. Any man of an honest ! 
heart and a noble and cultivated mind, is fit 
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‘Tis worth | 
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that makes the man.” | 


Clairvoyant Miners. 

A company is now formed at Jackson, Mi- 
chigan, called the ‘ Clairvoyant Exploring | 
Company of Michigan,” for the object ex- 
pressly stated ‘* of examining different sec- | 
tions of the country for coal, iron and other 
treasures which are hid from naturai vision, 
and to direct the enterprising in their labors, 
to prevent constant losses by digging in vain, 
and also to direet improvements in machinery 
and applying them aright.” } 

This company is undoubtedly the greatest | 
invention of the age and it is a great pity that | 
it had not been organized before the expen. | 
sive Geological Survey of this State was made. | 
What a saving it would have been, but then | 
those were days when such etherial light had 
not penetrated into our bedarkened country. 

The clairvoyants of Michigan have taken a | 
great deal of trouble out of the hends cf our | 
inventors, and as they are to preside cver im- | 
provements in machinery, we suppose that t 
the Patent Office will be laid upon the shelf as 
areiic of the darkages. Our machin:sts and 
millwrights and engineers should lay down 
thelr squares and compasses, and@ refer the 


! 
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engine and railroad construction to the seers 
of Michigan. Mr. Ellet, who is to construct 
the Niagara Falls Suspension Bridge might 
find it fo his advantage ‘o refer his stupendous 
undertaking to such gifted clairvoyants. He 
might wake up some morning and ‘“ like the 
baseless fabric of a vision,” behold his bridge 
spanning the chasm of the Niagara beautiful | 
as the rainbow at the Falls, as firm and as du- 
rable. What lucky fellows these clairvoyants 
are. They can know every thing. We have 
often tried a magnetic flight but have never 
yet got above our chair and have always been 
preof against euch spiritual locomotion. No | 
wonder we have heard of gold mines being 
discovered in Michigan lately. 


Revolving Shuttle Box. 

Mr. E. Burt, of Manchester, Conn., informs 
us that the first plaid, or gingham power loom $ 
that was put in operation in this country, was | 
made’ with a revolving box fitted on the pexi- 
vuhery of a wheel about eight inches in Gia. | 


was patented in 1828. Shuttle boxes. were 
used Gn ooth ends of the lay at the ser ne 
out Jaid aside as of no advantage. 

The revolving box is therefore ‘aot such a 
novelty as many have supposed. Mr, Burt is 
the weli known inventor and Patentee of a 
Check Loom patented in 1837,2 pda siog Ino- 
tion patented in 1845. He is, therefore, mi- 
nutely acquainted with the ‘progress of the 
check Joom in America. 


time 


If +e mistake not. 
the first power check loom was put up in this 
State in 1859 by John AT yan, who introduced 
it in Troy, Revnselaer Co., from Glasgow, ' 
Scotland. It was then ft fought to be a perfect- 
ly new invention. T tis was two vears afte 
Mr. Burt had taken eyt a patent. 
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| ple fact should be enough to convince every 


patentee. that the 


a true way to let their jnven- 
tions be known * 


: , «ethe world, is to publish the 
same in the © jeientific American. Here the 
manufacturer Yooks for such information, and 
had the Scie 5 tise American beenin existence 
in 3837 Mr Burts loom would have been in- 
troduced into this State ai an earlier date 
than M > Allan’s, and the just reward would 
have} seen his. 


e, but certainly if we ga- 


ther not up asingle petile at ail, we must be 
unprofitable to ourselves and recreant to the 
CGoties we owe to our God, cur country and our 
fellow men. 

Se 


periments—and certainly our workin 


jence is butan arrangement of facts—er 
for 


have the best opportunivies to acquire 
ines? correct knowledge—to be most scir 


en 
the 
foe 2 uptific 
—each in his own branch of business, This 
ig education, and it is such an educa 


don that) 


The gsgnte of Knowledge on Mount Le- 


banon. 

Aseminary has been opened at Abeih, on 
Biount Lebanon, to be under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Calhoun, who is now ona visit 
tothis country, There are 18 common schools 
besides, containing more than five hundred 
pupils. The press there has sent forth about 
four hundred thousand Arabic pages, and the 
mission ig about commencing a new transla- 
tion of the Seriptures into the Arabic tongue. 


‘seen that if we place a tub or cylinder, filled 


‘will move ia an opposite direction from tbe 
| issue, just as a gun recoils opposite to the 


meier, This was twenty years ago, and it | 
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Forthe Scientific American. 
Reaction Water Wheels. 

While cenversing with Millwrights T nave 
frequently noticed the want of accurate infor- 
mation respecting the principles of Reaction 
water wheels, yet] think these may be explain- 
dupon the simple principles of natural phi- 
esophy. Let us suppose an upright pinstock | 
o be filled with water. Its pressure is equal 
on all sides, but if we make an aperture on 
one side, it relieves that side cf an amount ot 
pressure according to the size of the opening | 
{so much to an inch, which is easy to ascer- 
tain,) while the pressure on the other side is 
the same as before. By this principle it is 


oO 


with water on wheels to give it easy play 
backwards and forwards, and make a hole on 
one side, the effect will be, that the carriage 


peint where the shot has found vent. 

There is another principle, however, con- 
nected with reaction wheels, which must not 
be overlooked, and it is one which gives the 
only importance to reaction water wheels as 
prime mover of great utility and economy, I 
mean the centrifugal force generated by the 
rotary motion, a principle which many eminent 
scientific men have completely overlooked 

I once saw an accomplished millwright at 
work constructing a reaction water wheel up- 
en avertical shaft. It was for a saw mill 
having afallof seven feet and he made the 
heads of his wheel about three feei. I asked 
if his wheel was not too large for the fall, 
when he observed that ‘* from much experi- 
ence he had discovered that the motion was 
net according to the size, that a wheel of a 
certain diaineter would revolve about as fast 
as one of a less diameter,” a fact which I 
have since discovered to be the result of cen- 
tifrugal force of the wheel, and which will be 
made inore plain by the following cut. 

BARKER’s BOLL 
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This is a cut of Barker’s Mill, a very wor- 
thy though nota new invention. The shaftis 
euclosed in a hollow cylinder and by the wa- 
ter falling into this and its pressure kept con- 
tinually up and being allowed to escape at the 
extremities of four lower arms placed as dis- 
played in the cut, a circular motion of the 
shaft will be the result from the reaction of 
the water escaping. But supposing that we 
closed up all the apertures but one, and tound 
that it still revolved, nearly as fast as when 
the four were open, what would we say ? We 
must conclude that centrifugal force had some- 
, thing to do with it—that the velocity given to 
the surface was caused by a centrifugal force 
which increases upon the principle of the 
parabola, as the water is thrown from the 
centre, 

As the principle of all reaction water wheels 
|are the same, the above is a fair representa- 
\ tion of the principle, however different may 
be the various modes of construction, and no 
i doubt there is a great difterence in the ecoro- 
!my of power, by the superior construction of 
some in comparison with others. D. T. 

South Rutland, N. Y. 

[We have in ovr possession the accounts of 
some very minute experiments with the re- 
sults of power according to the quantity of 
discharge, presented to us by Mr. Parker, the 
first patentee of a reaction water wheel in the 
| United States —Ep. 


The French Steamers, 

The losses of this line, up to the present 
time, are said to amount to two millions of 
francs, or about $375,000. The company are 
about asking the government to make up this 
loss, For the present the four ships are to 
cease running, in order to be refitted and pro- 
vided with new furnaces, increasing the pow- 
er of the engines. They will resume their 
trips In Mazch or April. 
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Manufactures of the South. 

A report has been Jaid before the legislature 
of Georgia on this subject, from which it ap- 
pears that there are 32 cotton factories in cpe- 
ration or in progress of construction in that 
state. Thereare invested in the building and 
working of the 32 factories, two tmillions of 
doWars.—The number of hands engaged in 
thera now is near three thon 
sons directly receiving their support from 
them, six thousand. The consumption of 
provisions and agricultural products other 
thas cotton, is three hundred thousand dol- 
lars per annum, at present prices. The con- 
sumption of cotton annually reaches 18000 to 
20,000 bags, and the manufactured goods tur- 
ned out by them last year was about one und 
a half millions of dollars. One third of these 
manufactured goods were sold out of the state 
mostly in the northern markets and partly in 
the valley of the Mississippi—that illimitable 
field of consumption. The coarser goods man- 
ufactured in Georgia says the report, stand high 
in the northern markets and command a preter- 
ence over all others of thesame styles. This is 
owing to the fact that they are made of better 
cotton. Inone instance a shipment of fifty 
bales of Georgia yarns, by one of the compa- 
nies to China, was well received, and gave 
satisfaction in the market. 

The report does not state what the proit is 
en the capital invested is. It is stated how- 
ever, to run from twenty to forty per cent. 

A friend of ours from Savannah while on 
a visit to this City last summer, informed us 
that he had no idea of the activity which 
prevailed in that City nor of the enterprise 
manifested generally throughout theState. In 
regard to all natural advantages which can 
make a prosperuus commenwealth, Georgia 
is perhaps more richly endowed by nature 
than any other state in the Union. 
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Copper. 

Crocker, Brothers & Co., of Norton, Mass., 
are melting from fifteen to eighten hundred 
tons of ore per annum. This is converted 
into sheathing copper, tubes, nails and the 
cents for the U. S. Mint, prepared ready for 
stamping, averaging about sixty tons a year. 

One rolling mill in Taunton, Mass., turns 
out about 1500 tons of copper in sheets, bars, 
bolts, &c. per annum ; and at another estab- 
lishment one hundred tons of copper rollers 
for calico printers are manufactured. 


American Navy. 

Aceording to the official reports we now 
have 5 ships of the line, 1 razee, four frigates 
13 sloops, 5 brigs, 11 schooners, 4 bomb gun 
vessels, 1 ordnance transport, 12 steamers, 6 
store ships—total 62. Vessels in ordinary, 
Nov. 1847—1 ship of the line, 8 frigates, ten 
sloops of war, 2 steamers,—total 21. The of- 
ficial estimates of the naval service the com- 
ming year amount to over ten millions of dol- 
lars, besides six millions of dollars for the 
marine corps. 


Sclentific Amcrican---Bound Volumes. 

The second volume of the Scientific Ame- 
rican, bound ina superb manner, containing 
416 pages choice reading matter, a list of all 
the patents granted atthe United States Patent 
Office during the year, and illustrated with 
over 300 beautiful descriptive engravings of 
new and improved machines, for sale at this 
office—Price $2,75. The volume may also be 
had in sheets, in suitable form for mailing— 
at $2. 

The back Nos. of the present volume may 
also be had upon application at the office. 


THE 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 

Persons wishing to subscribe for this paper 
have only to enclose the amount in a letter di 
rected (post paid) to 

MUNN & COMPANY, 

Publishers of the Scientific American, Nex 
York City 

'Ferms.—#2 a year; ONE DOLLAR IN 
ADVANCE—the remainder in 6 months 

Postmasters ave respectfully requested te 
receive subscriptions for this Paper, to whom 
a discount of 25 per cent will be allowed. 

Any person sending us ‘! subscribers for 6 
monthg, shall receive a copy of the paper for 
the same length of time 
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EK wskank’s Hydraulics. 
To the Editor of the Scientific American 

Without the remotest interest in the work, 
but simply asan acknowledgment of benefits 
derived fromit, and a desire to direct the at- 
tention of a class of men to it, who above all 
others are inferested in the matter it contains, 
I respectfully submit the accompanying re- 
marks on ‘* Ewbank’s Hydraulics and Mecha- 
nics.” A Patent AGENT. 

New York, Jan. 18, 1848. 

One of the traits of this popular volume has | 
not, I think, been so fully appreciated hereas 
in Europe, viz. its practical value to mecha- 
nics and inventors. This was one of its fea- 
tures noticed particularly by British writers. 
The Atheneum said, ‘it is a book which ev- 
ery mechanic and inventor ought to consult.” 
To which the editor of the Architect’s Jour- 
naladded, “it 1s capable of saving infinite 
trouble and mortification to inventors.” These 
declarations have been remarkably verified in 
the recent history of some English machines 
and of their truth and force I have had some 
professional experience. Hardly a month has 
elapsed in the last two years without one or 
more examples occurring in my own office.— 
It is truly lamentable to meet (with a view to 
prepae drawings and specifications for them) 
men with models of ancient devices—to hear 
them speak of the time spent to mature them 
and of difficulties they had to surmount, &c., 
perfectly ignorant that the same things, sub- 
stantially and often identically, had been dis- 
covered, tried and laid aside—never dreaming 
of being anticipated—incredible when toldso, 
and not unfrequently getting angry at the gen- 
tlest hint in that direction—men, who had 
they bought and read the book in question 
would, beside saving their time and money 
have avoided spending their energies in vain 

Not half a year has elapsed since an old 


and very respectable mechanic arrived in this 
city from one of the Western States, bringing 
with him a machine which probably did not 
cost him less than between three and four 
thousand dollars. He had been years em- 
ployed upon it and hadspent the greater part 
of his life in the department of Arts to which 
it belonged. Preparations were made to ex- 
hibit it in publi¢, and in the meanwhile a 
gentleman was solicited by the inventor to 
examine it, and urged to give acandid opinion 
of its novelty and merits. It was found ful- 
ly described by Ewbank. What became of 
itI have not heard. Ewbank’s work was first 
published in 1842. Had this unfortunate me- 
chanic consulted it he would with many oth- | 
ers have been prevented from sowing the wind 
and reaping the whirlwind. 

State and County rights for a patent rotary 
machine were lately, and I believe still are, 
offeredfor sale. Ewbank has described and 
Sigured a similar one of French or German 
origin, andof remote date. Not a month ago H 
an inventor fhsisted on forwarding thirty dol- 
lars with an application to Washington for a 
patent, for a device in much the same predi- 
cament : nor has the moon waxed or waned 
since an application of Beilows to raise water | 
has been seeking purchasers in thiscity. Ew- 
bank showsthat Bellows pumps are among 
the earliest devices for that purpose, and has 
given numerous illustrations on the subject. 

These are specimens of at least a score of 
cases that have recently come within my own 
knowledge. : 

Befere determining to prosecute any suppo- 
ged new invention, I would trge every one to 
consult this book ; and before laying downa 
dollar I would earnestly advise all who are 
about to become partners in or purchasers of 
patent rights, to have recourse to it. I dothis 
from a conviction thatfew persons under such 
circumstances can follow the advice without 
being grateful for it, and that none can turn 
over its leaves with that intent without pro- 
fit. This book I know has saved individuals 
from wasting their means on specious but 
“worthless devices—devices rendered still more 
-deceptive by interested statements. It has 
prevented thousands of dollars here, andas 
many pounds sterling in Europe from thus be- 
ing thrown away. it hasdone more, for it 
hasturned many ingenious men from the pur- 
suit of phantems—by breaking the enchant- 
ment at the beginning ; it has prevented not 
merely heavy losses of time and money and 
the useless wear and tear of their physical and 
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mental powers, but that prostration and sick- 
ness of heart which accompanies the dissolu- 
tion of long cherished hopes, ard a bitterness 
of disappointment that in some instances has 
driven reason from her throne. 

(The incident referred to in regard to the | 
“© Mechanic from one of the Western States,” ! 
came under our own observation.J—Ep 
The Lately discovered Volcano in Victo- 

via Land, towards the South Pole. 

With a favorable breeze, and very clear 
weather, we stood to the southward, close to 
some land which had been in sight since the 
preceding noon, and which we then called the 
“ High Island;” it proved to be a mountain 
twelve thousand four hundred feet of eleva- 
tion above the level of the sea, emitting 
flame and smoke in great profusion; at first 
the smoke appeared like snow-drift, but as 
we drew nearer, its true character became 
manifest. The discovery of an active volcano 
in so high a southern latitude cannot but be 
esteemed a circumstance of high geological 
importance and interest, and contribute to 
throw some further light on the physical con: | 
struction of our globe. I named it mount E- 
rebus, and an extinct volcano to the eastward 
a little inferior in height, being by measure- 
mentten thousand nine hundred feet high, 
was called ‘*‘ Mount Terror.” * * * At 4, p. 
m. of the 28th January, Mount Erebus was 
observed to emit smoke and flame in unusual 
quantities, producing a most grand spectacle. 
A volume of dense smoke was projected at 
each succesive jet, with great force, in a ver- 
tical column, to the height of between fifteen 
hundred and two thousand feet above the 
mouth of the crater, when condensing first 
at its upper part, it descended in mist or 
snow, and gradually dispersed, and gradually 
fo be succeeded by another splendid ex- 
hibition of the same kind in about half 
an hour afterwards, although the intervals 
between the eruptions were by no means reg- 
ular. The diameter of the columns was be- 
tween two and three hundred feet, as near as 
we could measure it; whenever the smoke 
cleared away, the bright red flame that filled 
the mouth of the crater was clearly percepti- 
ble; and some of the officers believed they 
could see the lava pouring down its sides un- 
til lost beneath the snow which descended 
from a few hundred yards beneath the crater, 
and projected its perpendicular icy cliff seve- 
ral miles into the ocean.—Ross’s Voyage of 
Discovery. 


Elephants in Quicksands. 

On the banks of the river there are many 
quicksands, and during this expedition, a 
somewhat distressing scene occurred. An el- 
ephant incautiously came within the vortex of ! 
one ; first one foot sank and then another ; and 
in endeavoring to extricate himself matters be- 
came worse, no portion of either of his legs | 
was at last visible, and the bystanders had 
given up the poor animal as lost. Being, for- | 
tunately, unusually powerful, he three seve- 
ral times, with what appeared to all superna- 
tural strength, drew a foot from the closely 
clinging earth, piacing it where, by sounding 
withhis trunk, he found most solidity; not un- 
til the third time, did the ground bear his 
pressure, when he gradually released himself. 
During the whole period of his troubles, his 
cries were extremely dolorous, and might 
have been heard a couple of miles ; hisgrunt, 
when they were at an end, was equally indi- 
cative of satisfaction. The internal applica- 
tion of a bottle of strong spirits, soon dissipa- 
ted his trembling and restored equanimity.— 
Many unfortunate elephants are lost in these 
treacherous sands, when large quantities of 
grass or branches of trees are not at hand to 
form an available support tothem. Aftera 
certain time the poor beast becomes power- 
less, and the owner can only look with sor- 
row at the gradual disappearance of his noble 
animal, and lament the pecuniary loss he 
sustains, for all human aidisfutile. They have 
been known to be twelve hours before entire- 
ly sinking. —Hand Book of India. 


The discovery of chloroform is now attrib- 
uted to an American, Samuel Guthrie, of 
Sackett’s Harbor in the State of New York, 
who is said to have published accounts of his 
discovery in the American Journal of Arts 
and Scien:es, volume 2l anil 22—1831 ard 
1 32. 
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For the Scientific American. 
Chemitype Printing. 


The art of Wood Engraving is now admitted 
to have arrived at perfection. Yet there are 
still many difficulties in the art to contend 


| against, at least of such a kind as to prevent 


a supply equal to the demand upon real works 
of merit. This lies principally in the mate- 
Many schemes have been resorted to, 
in order to overcome the disadvantages of 
wood engraving for printing. Glyphography, 
and anastatic printing have come and gone— 
passed the ordeal and received the verdict of 
public opinion. Another scheme has within 
the past two years been added to the list of 
inventions. It is that of a Dane, Herr Pul, 
of Conenhagen, who gave it the name which 
heads this article. By this method an engra- 
ving made in the usual way, may be convert- 
ed into a high relievo stamp to be printed in 
the ordinary press like wood cuts. 

Ona highly pelished plate of zine an etch- 
ing or engraving is made in the usual method 
which under common circumstances would 
be fitted forthe engraver’s press. Zinc being 
a positive inetal, the tracery thus attained on 


' the plate is to be electrotyped with a negative 


metal while the zinc plate itself is corroded by 
a certain acid and thus the cavities of the draw- 


ing on the zinc plate appear asa high relievo; 


stamp. This effectis produced by the lines of 
the tracery not being acted upon by the acid 
of corrosion. The principle rests upon the 
positive and negative nature of the metals.— 


| We have seen a few samples of this kind: of 


printing and have no hesitation in saying that 
it will yet supersede wood engraving for large 
plates, but never for small engravings. It is 
very correct in regard to lines, and there are 
none of those light spaces in large engravings 
of the chemitype, which mars the beauty of 
the wood cut by the joining of the soxwood 
pieces together, because no large blocks of that 
wood are to be found. 

We have lately seen accounts of an inven- 
tion called the Chemitype Printing, a des- 
cription of which is shortly to appear in a 
pamphlet by a Mr. Doubry, in this city. It 
appears to be somewhat different and more 
simple than Herr Pull’s invention by the brief 
account of it in the American Whig Review. 
Time and experience will test fully this new 
art. It may be no better, if as good, as wood 
engraving. We are not too sanguine of its 
complete success. The Anastatic system was 
to supersede wood engraving entirely, but it 


has not affected it in the least and is far infe- 


G.R. 
The Way in which French Wine is maae. 

Wine is made in a very simple and cheap 
manner. I shall mention the simplest, which 
by many persons is also considered the best. 
When the grapes areripe they are gathered, 
and placed, either with or without the stalks, 
in large vats where they ferment during a few 
days—from eight to fifteen. At the end of 
that period and when great fermentation has 
taken place arid ceased, the wine 1s entirely 
in the lower part of the vat, the other parts 
of the grape are at the top of it. The wine 
is drawn from the vats and placed in casks. 
There it must be allowed to remain for some 
time without being disturbed. 

After three or four months have elapsed, 
even before, very often, immense quantities 
begin to be consumed by the working classes 
in our country, and by far the greater pro- 
portion of a year’s growth is thus consumed 
during the twelve following months. 
wines to be consumed by the middle and rich 
classes, must be kept in cellars for several 
years (from 3 to 6 years) in casks, and require 
no other care than to be drawn once or twice 
a year from the casks, in order to separate 
the wine from the dregs. 
simple process, and a certain time, wine has 
become sufficiently old, it is drawn from the 
casks, and put in bottles. The longer French 
wine remains in the bottle the better it is. 
Its quality is thereby improved to an extraor- 


rior in producing meritorious works. 


ter of high renown in Ireland, at the present 
time has a crove of 150 peacocks on his es- 
tate, and that he spends a largesum of money 
in importing grasshoppers for their consump- 
tion from Italy. ‘‘ Kicked to death by grass- 


| hoppers,” ought to be the fate of that fellow. 
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When by such: 


Lord Rosse a Mechanic. 

On one occasion when he was but a youth, 
he went to an exhibition at the Adelaide, 
Gallery, where some kind of London steam 
engine, was being exhibited, By some means 
or other, the exhibitor could not set his en- 
gine going ; all his efforts to effect it were in 
vain, and he was about to give it up in de- 
spair, when Lord Rosse, stepped torward, 
and said he thought he could make it work. 
No sooner said than done. He put his hand 
to the work, discovered by an instant’s look 
where the machinery was out of of order, and 
| made a few turns, put all to rights and then 
the machine to the admiration of the company 
worked beautifully—Lord Oxmantown (for 
{ that was then his only title,) was dressed ra- 
ther roughly, and not in drawing room habil- 
iments, so that he might be mistaken for 
what he was not—a poor mechanic. He had 
already, however, proved himself to be a first 
‘rate one. Led by his rather rude appearance 
‘to suppose that he wasa workman whe would 
ibe glad of a job, a gentleman accosted him, 
;and saying he was in want of a man of tal- 
‘ent lie him, offered to employ him, at a li- 
jberal salary. Lord Rosse, of course politely 
\ declined the offer, which, however, was per- 
haps as honorable to him who made it, as to 
him to whom it was made. 


| Occupation of our Legislators. 
| The present is the first House of Assembly 
| in this State which has been elected under the 
| single district system ; and one effect has been 
i the return of an unusual small number of 
practising lawyers. The House contains but 
two editors, both from New York city. There 
are 50 farmers ; 16 mechanics; 17 merchants ; 
2 sailors or navigators, one of them being a 
“* ferryman,” and t’other a ‘* mariner ;” 4 ma- 
| nufacturers ; 20 lawyers, including the Speak- 
| er 5 1 clerk, and 5 gentlemen; 1 lithographer ; 
! 1 engineer, and 1 hotel keeper. They are des- 
cribed as active business men, able and wil- 
ling to transact business to advantage the pub- 
lic affairs given them incharge. Atew Eu. 
| ropeans by birth areinthe House, and the 
rest are citizens by birth. Of the 2,600,000 
| inhabitants of this State, it has been estima- 
| ted that full- one-fifth were not born within 


| the limits of the republic. 


| 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘© A. H. of N. H.”’—Itis impossible to judge 
j of the value of a rotary engine, or any other, 
but by a fair trial How many have been 
constructed with the most sanguine expecta- 
| tions and yet have failed in their results Mr. 
| Benson’s rotary engine (Baltimore, ) overcomes 
all the difficulty of a vibrating lever. He 
uses 4 pistons on a wheel, operating in the 
inside of a single cylinder. 
| “J, R.L. of Mass.”—The information has 
been sent by mail. 

“R, J. of Mass.”—The gas evolved from 
the nitrate of ammonia being exposed in a re- 
tortto the flame of a spiritlamp, is the laugh- 
‘ing gas. It should be collected over milk 
warm water, and left exposed in the vase 
over water fortwo days before it is used. The 
nitro ammonia should not be exposed to agreat 
degree of heat. 

“TL. P. M. of N. Y.,—We are happy to 
| hear that you are so well satisfied. 
| © S. McD. of Pa”—We have something in 
view for you. Your rotary engine may work 
well for a short time, but we venture to say 
i that the numberless parts submitted to the 


But | heat of the steam will soon get out of order 


by the expansion and contraction. 
j “M.A. C. of Conn.”—Use more alkali. 
| «© T. T. W. of New York”’—Poppy oil is 
by far the best for miniature painting. It is 
not easily got. The nut oil so common is 
not rightly made. We shall give a receipt 
for this at some other time. 

“G.C of Ohio.’"—There is no work on 
; electro magnetism that is minute in describ- 
ing its laws. The fact is, that its laws are 
not yet laid down, because they are not known, 
but it is to be hoped that we will soon have 
more rvelations on this science, as ‘the great- 
est philosophers in the world are now enga- 
ged in investigating the subject. Liebeg sup- 
poses that it never can be applied profit- 
ably to propel machinery. Time will cor- 
roborate or negative this statement, as there 
is much effort put forth just now to make it 


available to produce economical propeiling 
power. 

“W.E. L. of Black Rock.’—By rext week 
we think that the information desired will be) 
obtained. We have corresponded for that} 
purpose. | 

“C,H. A. of New York.”—Under a 12 feet | 
fall a good reaction wheel is said to be het- | 
ter than an overshot wheel. With your small 
quantity of water and 20 feet fall, the over- | 
shot wheel is the best for your purpose. Sut- | 
ton & Smith, Kensington, Philadelphia, ma- | 
aufactare Parker’s reaction wheels, and you | 
will see an advertisement in the Scientific) 
American of Haviland & Tuttle, South Bos- | 
ton, Mass., who make excellent reaction ‘¥a- | 
ter wheels. | 

“JS. of Mass."—A good perspective is ne- 
cessary. \ 

“JH. L. of Pa””—The numbers cannot 
be sent without breaking the volume. 

“ RK. of Boston.”—See No. 3, vol. 2 Sci- | 
entific American. | 

“S.J. of Vtr—You have not calculated 
upon any thing but your regulating rod. The 
regulator will expand equal with the rod, and | 
therefore the whole apparatus is constructed | 
with the first object only in view, the latter | 
neglected. No wonder that it would not ope- } 
rate, t 

* S. M. B. of Mass,”"—You are right in re- | 
gard to the effect of power ina reciprocating 
engine Itis a most erroneous idea withsome | 
that the crank destroys one half of the effec- } 
tive force. Three-tenths is the calculation of| 
loss. Few rotary engines can return equal! 
per centage. 

‘i. F. of Mass.’—It would not be possi- | 
ble without some further explanation to give | 
you acorrect answer. Probably $10 or $12/ 
vould do the whele business 

°M. J. J. of Ohio.”—You will see by our 
pages that we have attended to your request. | 


** S. G. of New York.”—Use bromine wa- | 
ter. ! 

“© J. M. H. of Ohio.”—We can probably fur- 
nish you with the 2d velume any time with- 
in 6 months, 

“HH. T.G. of R 1.°—Your communication | 
shall appear next week. 


Patent Agency. 

Applications for Patents made at this office, | 
on the most reasonable terms. Neat drawings, | 
specifications, and engravings ot the first cha- | 
vacter,and cheaper than anywhere else. No- | 
tices of new inventions, Agency for the sale 
ot Patent Rights, and all business of that na- | 
ture, promptly attended to. Those who have} 
patent rights to dispose of will find a good op- | 
portunity and field for their sale—such as | 
Horse Power Machines and Waterwheels of | 
every description. The largest circulation in 
the wcezid for advertisements of inventions, &c. | 


Our Subscribers, 
If those of our subscribers who change the | 
places of their residence would inform us from | 
what Post Office their paper had been former- 
ly sent as well as where they then desired it} 
directed, it would save us a great deal of per- | 
plexity, and many times save them the trouble / 
of writing to us twice. 
It must be apparent to every one that it is} 
no easy matter to lock over seven or eight 
thousand names to find a certain one to erase, | 
and we wish that our patrons would bear this 
in mind and always in future to mention at 
what place they have formerly received their 
paper, as well as where they in future desire 
it sent. 


Advertisements. 


$G- Turs paper circulates in every State in the 
Union, and is seen principaty by mechanics and 
manufacturers. Hence it may be considered the best | 
medium of advertising, for those who import or man- 
vfacture machinery, mechanics tools, or such wares | 
and materials as are generally used by those classes. 
The few advertisements inthis paper are regarded 
with much more attention than those in closely 
printed dailies. 

Advertisements are inserted in this paper at the | 
ollowing rates: 


he 


One square, of eight lines one insertion, $ 6 50) 
+b “ “ ss two do., 75 
ge By oe “ three doy 1 60 
- aS BLS e one month, 1 25 
A a ss es three do., 375 | 
“ ‘“ “ se six do., 7504 
- ne a us twelve do., 45. 60 | 
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vertisements for the ‘* Scientific American,” 
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Woodbury’s Horse Power. 


HESE Machines have been extensively used the 
past seasonfor driving the largest Threshing 
Machines and Separators in New York, Michigan 
and Wiscensin, and have exceeded the most san- 


| guine expectations of all concerned in strength, du- 


rability, ease of operation, efficiency and cheapness. 
They received the highest premium at the Onondaga 
and Washington County Fairs, and the approbation 
of all who have seen them in use. It is, I think, 
perfectly obvious that no other arrangement with 
two pinions can ever be produced of equal simpli 
city and convenience by being permanently mount- 
edand operating in any direction without unfasten- 
ing from the ground and belting above the horses they 
are rendered so perfect that forty cords of heavy 


{ wood have been sawed twice intwoina day by four 


men and three horses. 

Rights of territory, patterns of wood or iron for 
casting, and horse powers, for sale by the. subscri- 
ber, or by Henry Olds, of Syracuse, N. Y.,my au- 
thorised Agent. 

BANIEL WOODBURY. 

Ferkinsville, Vermont, Jan. 5, 1848. j22 6t* 


Fire and Burglar’s Alarm, 


J11S Invention by Messrs. Tomlinson & Hopkins, 
is worthy the attention of the public. One of 
the Alarins may be seen at this office, where appli- 
cation may be made forthe purchase of rights, ei- 
ther State, County, Town, or single; or where or- 


| ders can be left to have them adjusted to any build- 


ing in the city. MUNN&CO. jl5 


ENGRAVING ON WOOD, DESIGNING 
AND DRA WING, 


HE Subscriber would respectfully inform the 
public that he is prepared to furnish Engrav- 
ings on Wood, in every style of the art, upon the 
most reasonable terms ; also designs and drawings 
of machinery, for specifications, at the shortest no- 
tice and with the most undeviating punctuality. 
Views of Manufactoriesand Country Stores engra- 
ved on Wood from Daguerreotype plate with cor- 
reciness. 
All work executed by the subscriber warranted 
to give satisfaction. References can be given te 
some of the best mechanics in the country as regards 


| ability, &c. 


A. R. HAIGHT, 128 Fulton street, N.Y. 
Room No. 1, Sun Buildings. jl5 3m* 


A GOOD INVESTMENT 
FOR A PRACTICAL MAN WITH A MODERATE 
CAPITAL. 

J HAVE a large well built three story house 40 feet 

square, situated ona stream that affords a column 
of water under a head of seven feet, of about 809 
square inches four months in the year, about 400 
ten menths and 15@ square inches all the year, with 
all the water power, wheels, &c necessary. Located 
13 miles North-east of Memphis and 10 miles East of 
the Mississippi River, in Shelby county, Tennessee, 
which I wish to sell or rent or enter into a co-part- 
nership with a worthy. energetic. honest man (none 
other need apply.) who understands the business, 
and who willfurnish all the necessary machinery 
for starting a Cotton Factory. For such an estab- 
lishment the location is said to be avery eligible one 
Any quantity of 
cotton in the seed can be had within one or two miles 
ofthe mill, and provisions in abundance cheaper 
than elsewhere inthe Union. It is situated on the 
dividing line between the Cotton and Grain grow- 
ing regions ofthe Mississippi Valley. I would start 
the factory myself but for my total ignorance ofthe 
business; therefore J want a sterling man of good 
character, who understands the business thorough- 
ly and practically, to get the cotton machinery and 
eitherrent the site at $1000a year, or purchase it 
at $3000, or enter into a partnership with me which 
I would prefer ne furnishing all the machinery and 
Tall the balance. I would propose commencing op- 
erations early inthe spring or summer. The limit 


| of this proposition shall be the Ist of March next.— 


Health of the country good. 
JS 4t* SS REMBERT, Mamphis, Tenn. 


Lap-welded Wrought Iron Tubes 
FOR TUBULAR BOILERS, 
From 1 1-4 to 6 inches diameter, and any 
fength, not exceeding 17 feet. 


HESE Tubes are of the same quality and manu 
facture as those extensively used in England, 


| Scotland, France and Germany, for Locomotive, Ma- 


rine and other Steam Engine Byjjen, 
THOMAS PROSSER, Patentee, 
28 Plattstreet, New York 


626 


| mund Morris, Editor Gazette, Burlington, N. 


Lamps, Chandeliers, 


CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, RICH CHINA 
AND BOHEMIAN GLAS VASES, HALL 
LANTERNS, &¢, 


Dietz, Brother & Co. 
Washington Stores, No. 139 William street, 
New Yerk, (one door south of William st.) 


RE manufacturing and have always on hand, a 
Altai assortment of articles in their line, of the. 
following description. which they will sell at whole- 


‘ sale orretailat low prices, forcash : 


Solar Lamps—Gilt, Bronze’ and Silvered, in great 


variety. 4 
Suspending Solar Lamps, gilt and bronzed. 
Bracket do do do 
Side do do do 
Solar Chandetiers, do do 2, 3 4 and 
6 lights. : : 
Camphene Suspending J.amps, gilt and bronzed. 
do Bracket do do 
do Chandeliers do do 2, 3, 4 and 
6 lights. : 
Girandoles—Gilt, silvered and bronzed, various pats. 
Candelabras do do do 
China Vases and Bohemian Glass Vases do 


Hall Lanterns, a large assortment, plain and cut. 
do with stained and Bohemian Glass 
Lights. e ; 

Lamp Wicks, Chimneys and Shades of all kinds. 
Taper Shades, a large assortment of new patterns 
and styles. / 
O1LS—Sperm, Whale and Lard, of the best quality. 

Superior Camphene and Burning Fluid. 


November 29, 1947. d18 6m 


{1@-The above is prepared to execute all orders at 
the shortest notice and on the most reasonable terms. 


Johnson’s Improved Shingle 
Machine. 


HE Subscriber having received Letters Patent 

for animprovement in the Shingle Machine, is 
now readyto furnish them at short notice, and he 
would request all those who want a good machine 
for sawing shingles, to callon him and examine the 
improvements he has made, as one eighth mere shin- 
gles can be sawed in the same given time than by 
any other machine now in use. 
Augusta, Maine, Cct.1, 1847. 


Magnificent Portrait of General 
Taylor. 


iG We have a few thousand left, which we will 
dispose of at 25 dollars per thousand, 3 dollars per 
hundred, or 4 cents singly, or 30 copies for one dol- 
lar. They may be forwarded by mail. Address at 
this office. 25 


J- G. JOHNSON. 


AMERICAN HARDWARE, 


Hue SUBSCRIBER having been engaged in sel- 
ling American: Hardware on commission for 7 
years, solicits consignments from manufacturers, and 
will refer to those who have employed him the above 
number of years. SAMUEL C. HILLS, 

n8 189 Water st 


Machinists Tools. 
HE Subscriber is now manufacturing a superior 
article of Large Turning and Screw Cutting 
Lathes, Drilling Machines, &c. to which he would res- 
pectfully call the attention of Machinists and others 
requiring the above articles. Also, Machinery of ev- 


ery description, manufactured to order, at 42 Gold 
street, New York. G.B HARTSON. ji 


AGRICULTURAL TOOLS. 


JYVENTORS and Makers of superior Agricultur 
al Implements are notified that the subscriber will 
se}l such articles on commission, and make prompt 
returns. SAMUEL C. HILLS, 

ns 189 Water st. 


Gold! Gold!! 
2G Who will not buy a Gold Pen, when they can 
be obtained with a silver case for $1,253 Theycan 
be had at this office for that price. d25 


PATENT AGENCY AT WASHINGTON, 
ZENAS C. ROBBINS, 


Mechanical Engineer and Agent for pro- 


curing Patents, 

Witt pre pare the necessary Drawings and Papers 

for applicants for Patents, and transact all other 
business in the line of his profession at the Patent 
Office. He can be consulted on all questions rela 
ting to the Patent Laws and decisions in the United 
States or Europe. Persons ata distance desirous of 
having examinations made at the Patent Office, prior 
to making application fora patent,may forward (post 
paid, enclosing a fee ef five dollars) a clear statement 
of their case, when immediate attention will be giv- 
en to it, and all the information that Could be obtain- 
ed by a visit of the applicant in person, promptly 
communicated. All letters on business must be post 
paid, and contain a suitable fee, where a written opi- 
nion is required. 

Office on F street opposite Patent Office. 

He has the honor of referring, by permission, to 
Hon. Edmund Burke, Com. of Patents; Hon. H. L 
Ellsworth, late do; H. Knowles, Machinist, Patent 
Office ; Judge Cranch, Washington, D. C.; Hon. R. 
Choate, Mass., U.S. Senate ; Hon. W. Allen, Ohio, do; 
Hon. J. B, Bowlin, M. C. Missouri , Hon. Willis Hall, 
New York ; Hon. Robert Smith, M. C. Illinois ; Hon. 
S. Breese, U.S. Senate ; Hon. J. H. Relfe, M. C. Mis- 
souri ; Capt. H. M. Shreve, Missouri. j23 


THEODORE F. ENGELBRECAT, 
INVENTOR OF THE IMPROVED 


Patent Sockdologer Fish Hook, 
Office=-No. 79 John Street, New York. 


T.F. E. devotes particular attention to introducing 
and selling Pateut Rights, or Manufactured Patent 
Articles throughout the United States and Europe, 
and flatters himselfthat he is eminently successful. 
Patentees and Inventors are invited to call. 

ReFerences.—Munn & Co. Scientific American, 
New York; Kingsley & Pirrson, Eureka, New York; 
W. H. Starr, Farmer & Mechanic, New York ; S. Ni- 
chels, Editor Sunday Mercury, New York; Willi- 
amson & Burns, Sunday Dispatch, New Yorke, Ed- 

acyride 
B. & P. Kunkle, corner of Garden and Willow sts., 
Philadelphia; John Hancock, Eclitor Mirror of Pa- 
tent Office, Washington, D. C, 25 3m* 
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| A LITERARY AND FAMILY PAPER. 
THE YANKEE BLADE; 


A Home Journal and Fircside Companion 
| BEVOTED ‘ro 
| Literature, Education, Morals, Fun, News, &c. 
Published every Saturday at $2 per annum 
| {>This Literary and Family Journal having dur- 
ing the past six years, met wlth the most brilliant 
and unexpected success,—the Publishers, grateful 
for the many favors shown tothem, have deter- 
mined to make such improvements in its character, 
as will greatly enhance ts attractiveness and value, 
and render it worthy of still higher applause. The 
paper has been dressed throughout in a style of 
surpassing elegance and beauty, while its size has 
been greatly enlarged, and various other improve- 
ments introduced, making it one of the best and 
most attractive newspapers in the Union. 

Among other leading features, the Blade will con 
tain from one to rour of the 
Richest and most Interesting Stories of the 

Day. 

Not only original, but gems of the European and 
American Magazines, and in all cases a preference 
will be shown to such as can be published entire in 
a single paper. Inadditionits columns will be stored 
with POPULAR ESSAYS BY ABLE WRITERS, 
Choice and beautiful Poems, Gleanings from New 
Works, Selections from Foreign Journals, Mirth-cre 
ating Sketches, ‘‘ Whittlings,” Jokes, Scraps, News 
Items, and every thing else that can give zest and 

In brief, our object will be to render it an agreea- 
ble, entertaining and ever welcome Family Visitor, 
brimming always with INSTRUCTION and AMUSE. 
MENT, and especially desirable to the FAMILY 
CIRCLE- 


THE LADIES MAGAZINE AND CASKET 
OF LITERATURE, 

is also publi shedat the same office. Terms: $1,00 
per annum in advance. It will contains superb en- 
gravings, Music, Flowers, &c &e. It isone ofthe 
handsomest Dollar Magazines published. 

0G-J.A. Gilbe t,22 Annst., and George Dexter, 
32 Ann st., New York, are Wholesale Agents for the 
Blade and Magazine. 

MATHEWS, GOULD & CQ. 
Publishers, 1381-2 Washington st., Boston, Mass, 
n20 3m 


To Mill Owners. 


FIAVILAND & TUTTLE’S Patent Centre Vent 
Pressure Water Wheel.—These wheels are now 
in successful operation in many towns in Maine, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, and are found to 
surpass in power and facility of adaptation any wa- 
ter wheel now in use. This whcel was awarded the 
silver meda] at the Fair of the American Institute 
recent-y held in New York and a diploma at the 
Mechanics’ Fair in Boston. 

The wheels are manufactured and forsale by the 
FULTON IRON FOUNDRY CO., South Boston, 
Mass.,—where the whcels can be seen and any infor- 
mation cencerniug them had. 

Patent Rights for different States, Counties, &c. for 
sale, as above. n20 3m* 


Veni! Vidi! Emi! 
gG- THIS IS THE MOTTO OF ALL THOSE 
THAT HAVE EXAMINED KNO@X’S NEW FALL 
STYLE OF HATS, with a view of buying— 
1 CAME! I SAW! I BOUGHT! 
His BON TON Estabiishment (as all know) is at 
128 Fultou street. s183m 


CHARLES M. KELLER, 
ENGINEER AND ATTORNEY, 
For procuring and defending Patents. 
Office—No. 304 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


ASHE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Spring Box, Tailor’s, Surveyor’s,,.and every 
other kind of 


Measure Tapes, 
No. 133 Fulton Street, N. ¥. 
Factory at Green Point, Bushwick, L. I. 


jl 3m* 


d25 2m* 


GENERAL PATENT AGENCY. 


REMOVED. 

HE SUBSCRIBER has removed his Patent Agen 

cy from 12 Platt to 189 Water street. 

The object of this Agency is to enable Inventors to 
realize something for their inventions, either by the 
sale of Patent Goods or Patent Rights. 

Charges moderate, and nocharge willbe made un 
tilthe inventor realizes something frem his invention. 

Letters Patent will be secured upon moderate 
terms. Applications can be made to the undersign 
ed, personally or by letter post paid. 

ng SAMUEL C. HILLS, Patent Agent. 


DAUGERRIAN GALLERY. 
GURNEY’S 
PREMIUM DAUGERRIAN GALLERY, 
No. 189 Broadway, N. Y. 


§G-Picturestaken at this establishment warranted 
to give satisfaction. j24 


Henry Waterman, 239 Cherry st. 
MILLWRIGHT AND ENGINEER. 
G-"Steam Engines, Mill Work, Horse Mills, Cast- 
ings, and Machinery of all kinds, executed with 
promptness and at low rates. dil 3m* 


TO PAINTERS, &c. 
For Sale 

No. 1—CueEmicau Oi Goxp Size for Sign 
Writing and Striping, &c. 

No. 2—Chemical Oil Gold Size for Carved 
Work and general Decoration. 

No. 3—CuHEMICAL Dryer, for all kinds of 
paints—prepared for use. It is one of the 
most powerful and most convenient, of the 
kind, ever yet compounded. 

N.B. The above gold sizes work as Pleasantly as 


any common oil color and will gild in 12, 24 or 36 
hours. 

These compounds are all tested, but should any be 
found to fail, they can be returned and others given 
in exchange, or the money refunded, provided they 
have not been adulterated. 

QUARTERMAN & SON, 
{House Painters, Grainers, &c. 
18 Burling Slip, New York. 
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Photogenic Paper. 

The paper is to be dipped in a solution of salt 
in water, in the proportion of half an ounce 
ofsaltto half a pint of water. Let the su- 
perfluous rnoistwre drain off, and then lay the 
paper upon aclean cloth, dab it gently with 
a napkin, so as to prevent the salt collecting in 
ene spot more than in another. The paper is 
then to be pinned down by two of its corners 
ona drawing-board by means of common pins, 
and one side washed or wetted with the photo- 
genic fluid, (weak nitrate of silver) using the 
brush prepared for that purpose and taking care 
to distribute it equally. Next, dry the paper as 
rapidly as you can at the fire, and it will be 
fit for use for most purposes. If, when the 
paper is exposed to the sun’s rays, it should 
assume an irregular tint, a very thin extra 


For the Scientific American. 
The Pormation of the Eye. 


All the works of man’s ingenuity are tnd- 
nitely surpassed by the Eye. Its structure is | 
truly wonderful. The exterior parts are ad- 
tmirably defended from injury, being surround- | 
ed with durable orbits of bone, they cannot | 
be easily hurt. The eyelids by closing wher | 
we sleep shut out the light from disturbing | 
our repose and the eyebrows ‘both beautify / 
and protect frem dust the beautiful and deli- | 
cate orb. The eyelids break the force of light | 
and guard the sight from many injuries. The } 
globe of the eye is composed of tunicles, mus- 
cles, humors and vessels. The cornea, or ex- 
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Wind Mil, 


The above cut represents a method of apply- 


terior coat, is transparent; under this is the, 
choroid which is full of vessels, and the next | 
is the wrea which is circular and colored.— ; 


ing the direct action of the wind and has often 
been proposed within the past few years some- 
what modified, but the same in principle as 


There is an opening in the middle of it called | displayed in the engraving. The plan is not 


the pupil which appears black, and lastly the j very newand it altogether depends upon the 
retina, which is a fine fibrous expansion of 


the optic nerve. There are three humors in 
eye, the watery immediately under the cor- 
nea, thin and transparent, the crystaline be- 
hind the opening in the middle of the urea, 
and the vitrious, so called from tts resem- | 


derance of the wind, or counterweight as the 
; wind may vary. 


Reciprocating Circular and Nectiiinear 
Metion. 


wash of the fluid will render the color uni- 
ferm, and, at the same time, somewhat dark- 
er. Should it be required to make a more 
sensitive description of paper, after the first 
application of the fluid the solution of salt 
should be applied, and the paper dried atthe 
fire. Apply a second wash of the fluid and 
ary it at the fire again ; employ the salt a third 
time, dry it, and one application more of the 
fluid will, when dried, have made the paper 
extremely sensitive. When slips of such pa- 
pers, differently prepared, are exposed to the 
action of daylight, those which are soonest ef- 
fected by the light, by becoming dark, are 
the best prepared. 

Paper dipped in a solution of the bichro- 
mate of potass, and dried without exposure 
to the rays of light and kept secret from the 
rays of the sun makes excellent photogenie 
paper. Take paper prepared in this way, 
place a picture or a flower, or a leaf upon it 
and expose it a few minutes to the rays of the 
sun and beneath the flower on the leaf there 
will be light and shade according to the thick- 
ness or attenuity of the various parts of this 
pattern of nature. 

When photogenic drawings are finished in 
a perfect way, the designs then taken on the 
plate or paper are exceedingly beautiful and 
correct, and will bear to be inspected with a 
considerable magnifying power, so that the 
Most minute portions of the objects delinea- 
ted may be distinctly perceived. We have 
seen portraits finished in this way by a Lon- 
don artist with an accuracy which the best 
miniature painter could never attempt, every 
feature being so distinct as to bear being view- 
ed with a deep magnifier. And in landscapes 
and buildings, such is the delicacy and accu- 
racy of such representations, that the marks 
of the chisel and the crevices in the stones 
may frequently be seen by applying a magni- 
fying lens to the picture, so that we may just- 
ly exclaim in the words of the poet, “Who 
can paint like Nature!” That L1Gwr—that 
is the firstborn of Deity, which pervades all 
space, and illumines all worlds—in the twin- 
kling of an eye, and with an accuracy which 
no art can imitate, depicts every object in its 
exact forma and proportions, superior to every- 
thing that human genius can produce. 


1 
How the Veioelty of Light is Proved. 
The eclipses of the moons ot the planet 
Jupiter had been carefully observed far some 
time and a rule was obtained, which foretold 
the instants, in all future time when the 
moons were to glide into the shadow of the 
planet and disappear, and then appear again. 
It was found that these sppearances took 
place sixteen minutes and a half sooner, 
when Jupiter was on the same side of the sun 
with the earth, than when on the other side; 
that is, sooner by ene diameter of the earth’s 
orbit, proving that light takes sixteen min- 
utes anda half to travel across the earth’s 
orbit, or eight m mutes and a quarter to come 
to us from fhe sun. We behold the flash of a 
cannon long before we hear its report. 


| head, which were highly inflamed and swol- 


blance to melted glass, which fills the hind 
part of the cavity of the globe and gives the ; 
spherical figure to the eye. There are six ! 
muscles of the eve which enable it to move in 
all directions. Vision is performed oy the. 
rays of light falling on the outward coat of the | 
eye, which by its compactness and convexity | 
unites them into a focus and they are passed j 
through the pupil of the eye to be more cun- | 
densed by the crystaline humor. The rays of 
light thus brought to a common cettre pene- 

trate the vitrious numor and stimulates the 

retina upon which the images of objects pain- 

ted in an inverse direction, are represented to 

the mind through the medium of the optic 

nerve. The extreme minuteness of this pic- 

ture is wonderful, for the space of eleven hun- 

dred yards, when it is represented in the bot- 

tom of the eye, makes no more than one-tenth 

of an inch, 

The faculty of our sight isa wonderful pro- | 
perty of human nature. Though tne images | 
of outward ubjects are painted upon the retina 
upside down, yet we see them in their proper 
positions, and what is astonishing with such 
a small organ as the eye, we perceive the lar- | of the upright, whenever the pin of the con- 
gest objects and scan their dimensions. From | necting chain comes to the upright, it is there, 
the towering rock we can behold the numer- | and there it willstick, very much like aspace 
ous buildings of a large city below with the; annihilator that appeared a short time ago in 
utmest exactness, and these are painted with | the columns’ of one of our cotemporaries. It 
precision upon a surface three times the size | was in the same predicament, and instead of 
of apin head. Millions of rays coming thro’ } annihilating space it annihilated itself. 
the pup are united in the retina without | 
contusion and are preserved in harmony and | 
order. From the topmast of a vessel w 


i acinnamcac | 


This cut represents a method of producing 
reciprocating from circular motion. Itisa 
common way of operating by a pulley and 
connecting rod to obviate the construction of 
acrank. It is the crank principle, and no 
more. From this old motion have all the 
ideas of lever trip hammer motion been deri- 
ved, except the direct motion of Nasmyth’s 
steam hammer. This principle was also ap- 
plied to the early power looms for lifting the 
treadles, but a more simple plam is now used 
by cams lifting the treads, said cams being af- 
fixed on a shaft. 

It will be observed from a wistake of the 
engraver, in not cutting the bar with dotted 
lines and showing it to work on the other side 


Nove) Ornament. 
| Atthe Lord Mayor of London’s last banquet 
; € CaN | there was placed in the midst of an elaborate 
behold the ocean covered with a vast fleet and | trophy in honor of the birthday of the Prince 
innumerable waves rolling around us, and yet | o¢ Wales, a magnificent plume of feathers, 
each of the waves, small as they may be, re- i with a royal coronet and motto, ‘ Ich Dien,” 


flects'a volume of rays upon the eye. How This splendid object measured nine feet in 


seldom are these things reflected upon. The | height, and, with the exception of the stems, 
habit of seeing leads us to consider this thing , which were of gilt metal, was composed en- 
as simple in itself, Sut still it is not yet in our | tively of spun glass of the finest texture and 
power tu explain the manuer in which we: most dazzling whiteness ; the fibres which 
come to see objects. We know how the im- ' constituted the feathery portion of the plume, 
age forms itself in the bottom of the eye, but | were as fine as hair, and had the soft and glos- 
the eye itself has no idea of what passes into | ey appearance of silk. Their flexibility admit- 
it. The impression must reach the brain, and ‘ted of their being formed into the most -per- 
todo this, the rays must paint an image on @/ fectly natural shape; and thusa highly grace- 
coat woven with nerves. In this way the mo- | fy elegance had been preserved in the whole 
tion impressed by the rays upon the retina is! arrangement. As a matter of curiosity it may 
transmitted to the brain by the optic nerve, | be added that the combined length of the se- 
and thus we take an interest in objects which | yeral fibres of glass employed inthe construc- 


surround us, but here we can explain no more. | tion of this interesting ornament was equal to 
We are as yet ignorant of the connection be- | fifty thousand miles. 
tween matter and mind and hence it is, that | 
although we may be delighted by gazing ona | Hig te Ase bo bie natrace The satanic 
. . A . L 
beautiful picture, or a lovely landscape, we | y 8 se 
: : | burnt to such a degree that it loses its original 

cannot give a reason for the feeling or an ex- ! ; 5 

lane onde the -wedcntan GR. properties and turns inte carome/, a red sub- 
P ie ‘“ : i stance, which will not dissolve in water but 
A Tooth Discharged from the Ear. will in alcohol and then it will form a tne- 
The London Lancet for December has a let- | chanical mixture with water. All liquors are 
ter from Dr. Coates, gives an account of the | white when distilled but are afterwards color- 
ease of an old man, whom he found suffering | ed by this caromel or burnt sugar according 
with severe pain in one side of the face and | 0 the fancy or design of the various liquor 
i makers. The quality of alcoholic drinks can- 
len. Fomentations, pouitices, &c., were ap- | net be distinguished by the color. Caromel 
alied for two or three days without avail. | !$ also the name for the smell arising from the 
One night a fit of sneezing torced out of the | Sugar while calcining. 


eat, which had discharged pus, a piece of} Anelastic ball room of immense propor- 


Coloring Alcoholic Siquors. 


A glass tube may he drawn out to the fine- 
ness of silk, and liquids made to pass through 
it afterwards. 


bone that proved to be one ot the wisdom | tiens, divided by sliding pannels to advance 
teeth of the upper jaw. After that’he soon | or retire according to the number of tickets 
recovered. sold, is being built in Paris for the winter 
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vibrating action of the sector by the prepon- , 


Sun-Painted Landscape. 

A few artists in Loudor have formed what 
they denominate a Calotype Society. It con- 
siats of some dozen amateurs of Sun- painting 
who correspoud ou the subject of their art- 
science. Some of the Sun-painted landscapes 
produced by the members. resemble highly 
| finished and brilliant etchings of Rembrandt. 
The operations of this Society may be regar- 
ded as yet in their infancy; but they are des- 
timed to confer no small advantage on Art— 
by recording for the landscape and building 
painter more accurate and finished studies 
than his time or inclination would enable him 
to make. 


| Cough Syrup. 
| The following cure is recommended for 
| colds: which has beefi tried and found to be 
fan infallible cure. It is worth trying. 

“Puta quart of hoarhound to a quart of 
water, and boil it down to a pint.—Strain it, 
and put the water toa pint of molasses, and 
simmer the whole down toa pint. Then add 
two or three sticks ef liquorice, anda table 
spoonful of essence of lemon. Take a table 
spoonful of the syrup three times a day, 
| or as often as the cough may be very trouble- 
some.” 


Candlewicks. 

The wick should be smooth without knots, 
bleached and not so thick as they are errone- 
ously and commonly made, and if they are 
dipped in spirits of turpentine and dried be- 
fore moulding it will be found to be a great 
improvement. If a small quantity of beeswax 
be melted with the tallow for candles it is al- 
So a great improvement, as the candles will 
be found to last much longer and net be so apt 
to run. 


The most important desideratum to be ac- 
complished in the fine arts, is to so prepare a 
a daguerreotype plate so as to transfer the im- 
pression to a lithographic stone. 


| 


There is apermanent lake of sour water in 
Texas not far from Nacogdoches. 
resort of invalids. 
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BY MUNN & COMPANY. 
The principal office being at New York. 


The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is the Ad- 
vocate of Industry in all its torms, and as a 
Journal for Mechanics and Manufacturers, is 
not equalled by any other publication of the 
kind in the world 

Each number contains from FIVE to SE- 
VEN ORIGINAL MECHANICAL ENGRA- 
VINGS of the most important inventions; a 
catalogue of AMERICAN PATENTS, as is- 
sued from the Patent Office each week 3; noti- 
ces of the progress of all new MECHANI- 
CAL and SCIENTIFIC inventions ; instruc- 
tion in the various ARTS and TRADES, with 
ENGRAVINGS ; curious PHILOSOPHICAL 
and CHEMICAL experiments ; the latest 
RAILROAD INTELLIGENCE in EUROPE 
and AMERICA ; all the different MECHA- 
NICAL MOVEMENTS, published iga series 
and ILLUSTRATED with more than A 
HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, &c. &c. 

This Journal is not only useful to the Me 
chanic and Manufacturer, but instructive 
the Farmer, apprising him ofali the improve- 
ments in Agricultural Implements, besides to 
instruct him in all the Mechanical Trades.— 
Asa family paper, the Scientific American 
will convey more useful Intelligence to chil- 
dren and young people, than ten times its cost 
inschooling, and as a text book for future re- 
ference, (it being in quarto form, paged, and 
suitably adapted to binding,) each volume will 
contain as much useful information as a large 
library. 

The Scientific American has already attain- 
ed the Jargest circulation of any weekly me- 
chanical journal in the world, and ia this 
country its circulation is not surpassed by aJ/ 
the other mechanical papers combined. 
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